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FOREWORD. 


The following pages comprise Books 18 to 17 
of The Noble and Joyous Book entytled Le Morte 
Darthur, by Sir Thomas Malory, as printed for 
the first time by William Caxton in 1485. 

The text contained herein is word for word the 
same as Caxton’s edition, but in modern spelling, 
modern punctuation, and modern paragraphing. 

The meanings of words which have now passed 
out of use are denoted in marginal notes; and, in 
those cases where the meaning is obvious from the 
context, in the list of words at the end of the 
book. They are not of frequent occurrence; 
indeed it is remarkable how few words there are 
herein which require explaining for the modern 
reader. 

Certain obsolete forms of words have been 
retained, as they are in keeping with the text, 
and it requires little ingenuity on the part of the 
reader to discern their meaning. 

The headings of the chapters are not Caxton’s 
but Wynkyn de Worde’s; each chapter in the 
original being merely headed “Capitulum XXI.,”’ 
“Capitulum Tercium,”’ etc. 


Of Caxton’s edition only two copies are known, 
one of which is imperfect. The latter (known as 
the “Spencer’’ copy) is now in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. The perfect copy was 
purchased by Mr. Pierpont Morgan at the sale 
of the Hoe Library in 1911, for £8,560. It 
formed originally one of the twenty-two Caxtons 
which were dispersed in 1698 with the library of 
Dr. Francis Bernard, Physician to King James 
the Second, when it realised two and tenpence. 
It became the property of the great Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, and was acquired later by the 
Countess of Jersey for two and a half guineas. 
Passing thus into the Osterley Park collection, 
it was purchased, when that library was sold in 
1885, by Bernard Quaritch for £1,950, becoming 
the property, the same year, of Mrs. Abby E. ESE 
of Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

The book was reprinted by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1498 and again in 1529, both of these editions 
differing somewhat from Caxton’s version. The 
later editions reprint that of 1529 with additional 
errors, Omissions, and alterations. 
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how at the Wigil of the Feast of Pentecost 
entered into the ball before Ring Arthur 
a damosel, and desired Sir Dauncelot for 
to come and dub a knight, and bow be 
went with ber. 


(7 ~*~ 


Gs T the vigil of Pentecost, when all 
*¢ the fellowship of the Round Table 


ere 
W were come unto Camelot and there 
|, heard their service, and the tables 

A were set ready to the meat, right so 
entered into the hall a full fair gentlewoman on 
horseback, that had ridden full fast, for her horse 
was all besweated. 

Then she there alit, and came before the king 
and saluted him; and he said : 

“Damosel, God thee bless.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said she, “for God’s sake say me where 
Sir Launcelot is.’’ 

“Yonder ye may see him,’’ said the king. 

Then she went unto Launcelot and said : 

“Sir Launcelot, I salute you on King Pelles’ 
behalf, and I require you come on with me hereby 
into a forest.”’ 

Then Sir Launcelot asked her with whom she 
dwelled. 

“T dwell,’’ said she, “with King Pelles.’’ 

“What will ye with me?’’ said Launcelot. 

“Ye shall know,’ said she, “when ye come 
thither.’’ 


’ 


Launcelot 
comes to 


an abbey. 


“Well,’’ said he, “I will gladly go with you.”’ 

So Sir Launcelot bad his squire saddle his horse 
and bring his arms; and in all haste he did his 
commandment. 

Then came the queen unto Launcelot, and said : 

“Will ye leave us at this high feast ?”’ 

‘“Madam,’’ said the gentlewoman, “wit ye well 
he shall be with you tomorn by dinner time.’’ 

“If I wist,’’ said the queen, “that he should 
not be with us here tomorn he should not go with 
you by my good will.’’ 

Right so departed Sir Launcelot with the 
gentlewoman, and rode until that he came into a 
forest and into a great valley, where they saw an 
abbey of nuns; and there was a squire ready and 
opened the gates, and so they entered and 
descended off their horses; and there came a fair 
fellowship about Sir Launcelot, and welcomed 
him, and were passing glad of his coming. And 
then they led him unto the Abbess’s chamber and 
unarmed him; and right so he was ware upon a 
bed lying two of his cousins, Sir Bors and Sir 
Lionel, and then he waked them; and when they 
saw him they made great joy. 

“Sir,’’ said Sir Bors unto Sir Launcelot, “what 
adventure hath brought you hither, for we weened 
tomorn to have found you at Camelot ?’’ 

“As God me help,’ said Sir Launcelot, “a 
gentlewoman brought me hither, but I know not 
the cause.”’ 
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In the meanwhile that they thus stood talking 
together, therein came twelve nuns that brought 
with them Galahad, the which was passing fair 
and well made, that unnethe* in the world men 
might not find his match: and all those ladies 
wept. 

“Sir,’’ said they all, “we bring you here this 
child the which we have nourished, and we pray 
you to make him a knight, for of a more worthier 
man’s hand may he not receive the order of 
knighthood.”’ | 

Sir Launcelot beheld the young squire and saw 
him seemly and demure as a dove, with all manner 
of good features, that he weened of his age never 
to have seen so fair a man of form. 

Then said Sir Launcelot : 

“Cometh this desire of himself ?’’ 

He and all they said “Yea.”’ 

“Then shall he,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “receive 
the high order of knighthood as tomorn at 
reverence of the high feast.”’ 

That night Sir Launcelot had passing good 
cheer; and on the morn at the hour of prime, at 
Galahad’s desire, he made him knight and said : 

“God make him a good man, for of beauty 
faileth you not as any that liveth.”’ 


The young 
Galahad. 


* Scarcely. 


* Mid-forenoon. 


thow the letters were found written in the 


Siege Perilous, and of the marvellous 
adventure of the sword in a stone, 

sre OW fair sir,’’ said Sir Launcelot, 
» “will ye come with me unto the 
court of King Arthur?” 

“Nay,” said he, “I will not go 

with you as at this time.”’ 
Then he departed from them and took his two 
cousins with him, and so they came unto Camelot 
by the hour of undorn* on Whitsunday. By that 
time the king and the queen were gone to the 
minster to hear their service. Then the king and 
the queen were passing glad of Sir Bors and 
Sir Lionel, and so was all the fellowship. 

So when the king and all the knights were come 
from service, the barons espied in the sieges of 
the Round Table all about, written with golden 
letters : 

HERE OUGHT TO SIT HE, AND HE OUGHT TO SIT 
HERE. 

And thus they went so long till that they came 
to the Siege Perilous, where they found letters 
newly written of gold which said: 

FOUR HUNDRED WINTERS AND FOUR AND FIFTY 
ACCOMPLISHED AFTER THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 
JESU CHRIST OUGHT THIS SIEGE TO BE FULFILLED. 

Then all they said: “This is a marvellous thing 
and an adventurous.’’ 
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“Therein came twelve nuns that brought ... Galahad’’ 


“In the name of God,’’ said Sir Launcelot; and 
then accounted the term of the writing from the 
birth of our Lord unto that day. “It seemeth 
me,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “this siege ought to be 
fulfilled this same day, for this is the feast of 
Pentecost after the four hundred and four and 
fifty year; and if it would please all parties, I 
would none of these letters were seen this day, 
till he be come that ought to achieve this 
adventure.”’ 

Then made they to ordain a cloth of silk, for 
to cover these letters in the Siege Perilous. Then 
the king bad haste unto dinner. 

“Sir,’’ said Sir Kay the Steward, “if ye go now 
unto your meat ye shall break your old custom of 
your court, for ye have not used on this day to 
sit at your meat or that ye have seen some 
adventure.’’ 

“Ye say sooth,’ said the king, “but I had so 
great joy of Sir Launcelot and of his cousins, 
which be come to the court whole and sound, so 
that I bethought me not of mine old custom.’’ 

So, as they stood speaking, in came a squire 
and said unto the king: 

“Sir, I bring unto you marvellous tidings.’’ 

“What be they?’’ said the king. 

“Sir, there is here beneath at the river a great 
stone which I saw fleet above the water, and 
therein I saw sticking a sword.”’ 

The king said : “I will see that marvel.’’ 
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The Siege 
Perilous. 


Balin’s 
sword. 


So all the knights went with him, and when 
they came unto the river they found there a stone 
fleeting, as it were of red marble, and therein 
stuck a fair rich sword, and in the pommel thereof 
were precious stones wrought with subtil letters 
of gold. Then the barons read the letters which 
said in this wise : 

NEVER SHALL MAN TAKE ME HENCE, BUT ONLY 
HE BY WHOSE SIDE [ OUGHT TO HANG, AND HE SHALL 
BE THE BEST KNIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

When the king had seen the letters, he said 
unto Sir Launcelot : 

“Fair sir, this sword ought to be yours, for I 
am sure ye be the best knight of the world.’’ 

Then Sir Launcelot answered full soberly : 

“Certes, sir, it is not my sword; also, sir, wit 
ye well I have no hardiness to set my hand to [it ], 
for it longed not to hang by my side. Also, who 
that essayeth to take the sword and faileth of it, 
he shall receive a wound by that sword that he 
shall not be whole long after. And I will that 
ye wit that this same day shall the adventures of 
the Sangreal, that is called the Holy Vessel, 
begin.” 


bow Sir Gawaine essayed to draw out the 
sword, and bow an old man brought in 
Galahad. 


US 


) unto Sir Gawaine, “essay ye, for 
my love.”’ 

m  ‘sir,’’ he said, “save your good 
I grace I shall not do that.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the king, “essay to take the sword 
and at my commandment.”’ 

“Sir,’’? said Gawaine, “your commandment I 
will obey.”’ 

And therewith he took up the sword by the 
handles, but he might not stir it. 

“I thank you,’’ said the king to Sir Gawaine. 

“My lord Sir Gawaine,”’ said Sir Launcelot, 
“now wit ye well this sword shall touch you so 
sore that ye shall will ye had never set your hand 
thereto for the best castle of this realm.’’ 

“Sir, he said, “I might not withsay mine 
uncle’s will and commandment.”’ 

But when the king heard this he repented it 
much, and said unto Sir Percivale that he should 
essay, for his love. 

And he said : “Gladly, for to bear Sir Gawaine 
fellowship.’?’ And therewith he set his hand on 
the sword and drew it strongly, but he might not 
move it. Then were there more that durst be so 
hardy to set their hands thereto. 

“Now may ye go to your dinner,’’ said Sir Kay 


(| 


The Feast of 
Pentecost. 


* Not for then 
was not=then 
was. 


unto the king, “for a marvellous adventure have 
ye seen.”’ 

So the king and all went unto the court, and 
every knight knew his own place, and set him 
therein, and young men that were knights served 
them. 

So when they were served, and all sieges 
fulfilled save only the Siege Perilous, anon there 
befell a marvellous adventure, that all the doors 
and windows of the palace shut by themself. 
Not for then* the hall was not greatly darked; 
and therewith they abashed both one and other. 

Then King Arthur spake first and said: “By 
God, fair fellows and lords, we have seen this 
day marvels, but or night I suppose we shall see 
greater marvels.”’ 

In the meanwhile came in a good old man and 
an ancient, clothed all in white, and there was 
no knight knew from whence he came. And with 
him he brought a young knight, both on foot, in 
red arms, without sword or shield, save a scabbard 
hanging by his side. And these words he said : 

“Peace be with you, fair lords.”’ 

Then the old man said unto Arthur : 

“Sir, I bring here a young knight, the which is 
of king’s lineage, and of the kindred of Joseph 
of Aramathie, whereby the marvels of this 
court, and of strange realms, shall be fully 
accomplished.”’ 


how the old man brougbt Galahad to the 
Siege Perilous and set bim therein, and 
bow all the knights matvelleo, 


iN dit and said unto the good man : 
“Sir, ye be right welcome, and the 


E Then the old man see the young 
man to unarm him, and he was in a coat of red 
sendel,* and bare a mantle upon his shoulder that 
was furred with ermine, and put that upon him. 
And the old knight said unto the young knight : 

“Sir, follow me.’’ 

And anon he led him unto the Siege Perilous, 
where beside sat Sir Launcelot; and the good man 
lift up the cloth, and found there letters that said 
thus : 

THIS IS THE SIEGE OF GALAHAD, THE HAUT 
PRINCE. 

“Sir,’’ said the old knight, “wit ye well that 
place is yours.’’ 

And then he set him down surely in that siege. 
And then he said to the old man : 

“Sir, ye may now go your way, for well have 
ye done that ye were commanded to do; and 
recommend me unto my grandsire, King Pelles, 
and unto my lord Petchere, and say them on my 
behalf, I shall come and see them as soon as ever 
I may.”’ 

So the good man departed; and there met him 
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* A thin rich 
silken material. 


The Siege twenty noble squires, and so took their horses and 
fulfilled. went their way. 

Then all the knights of the Table Round 
marvelled greatly of Sir Galahad, that he durst 
sit there in that Siege Perilous, and was so tender 
of age; and wist not from whence he came but all 
only by God; and said : 

“This [is] he by whom the Sangreal shall be 
achieved, for there sat never none but he, but he 
were mischieved.”’ 

Then Sir Launcelot beheld his son, and had 
great joy of him. 

Then Bors told his fellows : 

“Upon pain of my life this young knight shall 
come unto great worship.’’ 

This noise was great in all the court, so that it 
came to the queen. Then she had marvel what 
knight it might be that durst adventure him to 
sit in the Siege Perilous. Many said unto the 
queen he resembled much unto Sir Launcelot. 

“I may well suppose,’’ said the queen, “that 
Sir Launcelot begat him on King Pelles’ daughter, 
by the which he was made to he by, by 
enchantment, and his name is Galahad. I would 
fain see him,’’ said the queen, “for he must needs 
be a noble man, for so is his father that him begat, 
I report me unto all the Table Round.”’ 

So when the meat was done that the king and 
all were risen, the king yede unto the Siege 
Perilous and lift up the cloth, and found there 
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the name of GALAHAD; and then he shewed it unto 
Sir Gawaine, and said : 

“Fair nephew, now have we among us Sir 
Galahad, the good knight that shall worship us 
all; and upon pain of my life he shall achieve the 
Sangreal, right as Sir Launcelot had done us to 
understand.”’ 

Then came King Arthur unto Galahad and 
said : 

“Sir, ye be welcome, for ye shall move many 
good knights to the quest of the Sangreal, and ye 
shall achieve that [which] never knights might 
bring to an end.”’ 

Then the king took him by the hand, and went 
down from the palace to shew Galahad the 
adventures of the stone. 


thow King Arthur shewed the stone boving 
on the water to Galabad, and bow be 
prew out the sword. 

: meme) HE queen heard thereof, and came 

i eh after with many ladies, and shewed 

®-"%) them the stone where it hoved on 

yoM. the water. 

“Sir,’’ said the king unto Sir 

Galchaa: “here is a great marvel as ever I saw, 

and right good knights have essayed and failed.’’ 
“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “that is no marvel, for 

this adventure is not theirs but mine; and for the 
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The Siege 
named. 


Galahad 
essays the 
sword. 


surety of this sword I brought none with me, for 
here by my side hangeth the scabbard.’’ 

And anon he laid his hand on the sword, and 
lightly drew it out of the stone, and put it in the 
sheath, and said unto the king : 

“Now it goeth better than it did aforehand.”’ 

“Sir,” said the king, “a shield God shall send 
you.”’ 

“Now have I that sword that sometime was the 
good knight’s, Balin le Savage, and he was a 
passing good man of his hands; and with this 
sword he slew his brother Balan, and that was 
great pity, for he was a good knight, and either 
slew other through a dolorous stroke that Balin 
gave unto my grandfather King Pelles, the which 
is not yet whole, nor not shall be till I heal him.”’ 

Therewith the king and all espied where came 
riding down the river a lady on a white palfrey 
toward them. Then she saluted the king and the 
queen, and asked if that Sir Launcelot was there. 
And then he answered himself : “I am here, fair 
lady.’’ Then she said all with weeping : 

“How your great doing is changed sith this day 
in the morn.”’ 

“Damosel, why say ye so?’’ said Launcelot. 

“I say you sooth,’’ said the damosel, “for ye 
were this day the best knight of the world, but 
who should say so now, he should be a liar, for 
there is now one better than ye, and well it is 
proved by the adventures of the sword whereto ye 
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durst not set to your hand; and that is the change Launcelot 
and leaving of your name. Wherefore I make surpassed. 
unto you a remembrance, that ye shall not ween 
from henceforth that ye be the best knight of the 
world.”’ 
“As touching unto that,’’ said Launcelot, “I 
know well I was never the best.”’ : 
“Yes,’’ said the damosel, “that were ye, and 
are yet, of any sinful man of the world. And, 
Sir king, Nacien, the hermit, sendeth thee word. 
that thee shall befall the greatest worship that 
ever befell king in Britain; and I say you 
wherefore, for this day the SANGREAL appeared in 
thy house and fed thee and all thy fellowship of 
the Round Table.’’ 
So she departed and went that same way that 
she came. 


how Ring Hrthur bad all the knights to- 
gether for to joust in the meadow beside 
Camelot or thep seeattel. 


ye of the Table Round depart, and 
never shall I see you again whole 
' together; therefore I will see you 
all whole together in the meadow of Camelot to 
joust and to tourney, that after your death men 
may speak of it that such good knights were 
wholly together such a day.”’ 
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Galahad at 
the jousts. 


* Coat of Mail. 


As unto that counsel and at the king’s request 
they accorded all, and took on their harness that 
longed unto jousting. But all this moving of the 
king was for this intent, for to see Galahad 
proved; for the king deemed he should not lightly 
come again unto the court after his departing. 
So were they assembled in the meadow both more 
and less. 

Then Sir Galahad, by the prayer of the king 
and the queen, did upon him a noble jesseraunce,* 
and also he did on his helm, but shield would he 
take none for no prayer of the king. And then 
Sir Gawaine and other knights prayed him to take 
a spear. Right so he did; and the queen was in 
a tower with all her ladies, for to behold that 
tournament. 

Then Sir Galahad dressed him in middes of the 
meadow, and began to break spears marvellously, 
that all men had wonder of him; for he there 
surmounted all other knights, for within a while 
he had defouled many good knights of the Table 
Round save twain, that was Sir Launcelot and 
Sir Percivale. 
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bow the Queen desired to see Galahad; 
and bow after, all the knights were req 
plenished with the tboly Sangreal, and 
bow they avowed the enquest of the same, 
oe 4) HEN the king, at the queen’s 
ine Q\ request, made him to alight and to 
unlace his helm, that the queen 
might see him in the visage. When 
nk she beheld him she said : 

“Soothly I dare well say that Sir Launcelot 
begat him, for never two men resembled more in 
likeness, therefore it is no marvel though he be 
of great prowess.”’ 

So a lady that stood by the queen said : 

“Madam, for God’s sake ought he of right to 
be so good a knight ?”’ 

“Yea, forsooth,’’ said the queen, “for he is of 
all parts come of the best knights of the world 
and of the highest lineage; for Sir Launcelot is 
come but of the eighth degree from our Lord 
Jesu Christ, and Sir Galahad is of the ninth 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, therefore I 
dare say they be the greatest gentlemen of the 
world.”’ 

And then the king and all estates went home 
unto Camelot, and so went to evensong to the great 
minster, and so after upon that to supper, and 
every knight sat in his own place as they were 
toforehand. 

Then anon they heard cracking and crying of 
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The Sangreal 
enters the 
hall. 


thunder, that them thought the place should all 
to drive. In the midst of this blast entered a 
sunbeam more clearer by seven times than ever 
they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. Then began every 
knight to behold other, and either saw other, by 
their seeming, fairer than ever they saw afore. 
Not for then there was no knight might speak one 
word a great while, and so they looked every 
man on other as they had been dumb. 

Then there entered into the hall the Hoty 
GRAIL, covered with white samite, but there was 
none might see it,* nor who bare it. And there 
was all the hall fulfilled with good odours, and 
every knight had such meats and drinks as he 
best loved in this world. And when the Hoty 
GRAIL had been borne through the hall, then the 
Holy Vessel departed suddenly, that they wist not 
where it became: then had they all breath to 
speak. 

And then the king yielded thankings to God. 
of His good grace that He had sent them. 

“Certes,’’ said the king, “we ought to thank 
our Lord Jesu greatly for that he hath shewed us 
this day, at reverence of this high feast of 
Pentecost.’’ 

“Now,’’ said Sir Gawaine, “we have been 
served this day of what meats and drinks we 
thought on; but one thing beguiled us, we might 


*i.e. the cup, because of the samite (silken) covering. 
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not see the Hoty GRralL, it was so preciously Gawaine’s 
covered. Wherefore I will make here avow, that ®VOW- 
tomorn, without longer abiding, I shall labour 
in the quest of the SANGREAL, that I shall hold me 
out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if need be, 
and never shall I return again unto the court till 
I have seen it more openly than it hath been seen 
here; and if I may not speed I shall return again 
as he that may not be against the will of our 
Lord Jesu Christ.”’ 
When they of the Table Round heard Sir 
Gawaine say so, they arose up the most part and 
made such avows as Sir Gawaine had made. 
Anon as King Arthur heard this he was 
greatly displeased, for he wist well they might 
not again-say their avows. 
“Alas,’’ said King Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, 
“ve have nigh slain me with the avow and promise 
that ye have made; for through you ye have 
bereft me of the fairest fellowship and the truest 
of knighthood that ever were seen together in 
any realm of the world; for when they depart 
from hence I am sure they all shall never meet 
more in this world, for they shall die many in the 
quest. And so it forthinketh* me a little, for I * Repepioth. 
have loved them as well as my life, wherefore it 
shall grieve me right sore, the departition of this 
fellowship : for I have had an old custom to have 
them in my fellowship.’’ 
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‘bow great sorrow was made of the king 
and the queen and ladies for the depart- 
ing of the knights, and bow they departed, 

<8\ND therewith the tears filled in his 

*? eyes. And then he said: 
“Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have set 

me in great sorrow, for I have great 

» doubt that my true fellowship shall 

never meet here more again.”’ 

“Ah,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “comfort yourself; 
for it shall be unto us a great honour and much 
more than if we died in any other places, for of 

* Sure. death we be siccar.’’* 

“Ah, Launcelot,’’ said the king, “the great love 
that I have had unto you all the days of my life 
maketh me to say such doleful words; for never 
Christian king had never so many worthy men at 

+ “This” in hist table as I have had this day at the Round 
oS oa Table, and that is my great sorrow.”’ 

When the queen, ladies, and gentlewomen, wist 
these tidings, they had such sorrow and heaviness 
that there might no tongue tell it, for those 
knights had held them in honour and charity. 
But among all other Queen Guenever made great 
sorrow. “I marvel,’’ said she, “my lord would 
suffer them to depart from him.’’ Thus was all 
the court troubled for the love of the departition 
of those knights. And many of those ladies that 
loved knights would have gone with their lovers; 
and so had they done, had not an old knight come 
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among them in religious clothing; and then he The Queen 
spake all on high and said : questions 
“Fair lords, which have sworn in the quest of Galahad. 
the SANGREAL, thus sendeth you Nacien, the 
hermit, word, that none in this quest lead lady 
nor gentlewoman with him, for it is not to do in so 
high a service as they labour in; for I warn you 
plain, he that is not clean of his sins he shall not 
see the mysteries of our Lord Jesu Christ.’’ 
And for this cause they left these ladies and 
gentlewomen. | 
After this the queen came unto Galahad and 
asked him of whence he was, and of what country. 
He told her of whence he was. “And son unto 
Launcelot,’’ she said he was. As to that, he said 
neither yea nor nay. 
“So God me help,’’ said the queen, “of your 
father ye need not to shame you, for he is the 
goodliest knight, and of the best men of the world 
come, and of the strain, of all parts, of kings. 
Wherefore ye ought of right to be, of your deeds, 
a passing good man; and certainly,’’ she said, 
“ye resemble him much.”’ 
Then Sir Galahad was a little ashamed, and 
said : 
“Madam, sith ye know in certain, wherefore do 
ye ask it me? For he that is my father shall be 
known openly and all betimes.’’ 
And then they went to rest them. And in the 
honour of the highness of Galahad he was led into 
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The King 
chides 

Sir Launcelot 
and 

Sir Gawaine. 


King Arthur’s chamber, and there rested in his 
own bed. 

And as soon as it was day the king arose, for 
he had no rest of all that night for sorrow. Then 
he went unto Gawaine and to Sir Launcelot that 
were arisen for to hear mass. And then the king 
again said : | 

“Ah, Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have betrayed me; 
for never shall my court be amended by you, but 
ye will never be sorry for me as I am for you.” 
And therewith the tears began to run down by his 
visage. And therewith the king said: “Ah, 
knight Sir Launcelot, I require thee thou counsel 
me, for I would that this quest were undone an 
it might be.’’ 

“Sir,’’? said Sir Launcelot, “ye saw yesterday 
so many worthy knights that then were sworn that 
they may not leave it in no manner of wise.’’ 

“That wot I well,’’ said the king, “but it shall 
so heavy me at their departing that I wot well 
there shall no manner of joy remedy me.”’ 

And then the king and the queen went unto 
the minster. So anon Launcelot and Gawaine 
commanded their men to bring their arms. And 
when they all were armed save their shields and 
their helms, then they came to their fellowship, 
which all were ready in the same wise, for to go 
to the minster to hear their service. Then after 
the service was done the king would wit how 
many had undertaken the quest of the Holy Grail; 
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and to account them he prayed them all. Then Launcelot 
found they by the tale an hundred and fifty, and departs. 
all were knights of the Table Round. And then 

they put on their helms and departed, and 
recommended them all wholly unto the queen; 

and there was weeping and great sorrow. Then 

the queen departed into her chamber, and held 

her, that no man should perceive her great 

SOrrows. 

When Sir Launcelot missed the queen he went 
till her chamber, and when she saw him she cried 
aloud : 

“O Launcelot, Launcelot, ye have betrayed me 
and put me to the death, for to leave thus my 
lord.”’ 

“Ah, madam, I pray you be not displeased, for 
I shall come again as soon as I may with my 
worship.”’ 

“Alas,’’ said she, “that ever I saw you; but he 
that suffered upon the cross for all mankind he be 
unto you good conduct and safety, and all the 
whole fellowship.’’ 

Right so departed Launcelot, and found his 
fellowship that abode his coming. And so they 
mounted on their horses and rode through the 
streets of Camelot; and there was weeping of rich 
and poor, and the king turned away and might 
not speak for weeping. So within a while they 
came to a city and a castle that hight Vagon. 
There they entered into the castle, and the lord 
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Galahad gets thereof was an old man that hight Vagon, and 


him a shield. 


he was a good man of his living, and set open 
the gates, and made them all the cheer that he 
might. And so on the morn they were all accorded 
that they should depart every each from other; 
and on the morn they departed with weeping 
cheer, and every knight took the way that him 
liked best. 


bow Galabad gat bim a shield, and bow 
thep sped that presumed to take down 
the said shield. 


7 NWOW rideth Galahad yet without 
P shield, and so rode four days 
without any adventure. And at 
) the fourth day after evensong he 
came to a white abbey, and there 
was he received with great reverence, and led 
unto a chamber, and there was he unarmed; and 
then was he ware of [two] knights of the Table 
Round, one was Sir Bagdemagus, and [the other 
was| Sir Uwaine. And when they saw him they 
went unto Galahad and made of him great solace, 
and so they went unto supper. 

“Sirs,’? said Sir Galahad, ‘what adventure 
brought you hither ?”’ 

“Sir,’’ they said all, “it is told us that within 
this place is a shield that no man may bear about 
his neck but he be mischieved or dead within three 
days, or maimed for ever.’’ 
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“Ah, sir,’’ said King* Bagdemagus, “I shall 
bear it tomorn for to essay this adventure.’’ 
“In the name of God,’’ said Galahad. 


Sir Bagde- 
magus essays 
the shield. 


“Sir,” said Bagdemagus, “an I may not achieve * sir Bagdemagus 


the adventure of this shield, ye shall take it upon 
you, for I am sure ye shall not fail.’’ 

“Sir,” said Galahad, “I right well agree me 
thereto, for I have no shield.”’ 

So on the morn they arose and heard mass. 
Then Bagdemagus asked where the adventurous 
shield was. Anon a monk.led him behind an 
altar where the shield hung as white as any snow, 
but in the middes was a red cross. 

“Sir,’’? said the monk, “this shield ought not 
to be hanged about no knight’s neck but he be the 
worthiest knight of the world, therefore I counsel 
you knights to be well advised.’’ 

“Well,’’? said Bagdemagus, “I wot well I am 
not the best knight of the world, but I shall 
essay to bear it.”’ And so bare it out of the 
minster. 

And then he said unto Galahad : 

“An it please you abidet here still, till that ye 
wit how that I speed.”’ 

“T shall abide you,’’ said Galahad. 

Then King Bagdemagus took with him a good 
squire, to bring tidings unto Sir Galahad how he 
sped. Then when they had ridden two mile theyt 
came to a fair valley afore an hermitage, and then 
they saw a knight come from that part in white 
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was king of 
Gore. 


+ ‘*To abide’ in 
original. 


+ “And> in 
original. 


Sir Bagde- 
magus 18 
worsted. 


armour, horse and all; and he came as fast as his 
horse might run, and his spear in his rest, and 
Sir Bagdemagus dressed his spear against him 
and brake it upon the white knight. But the 
other struck him so hard that he brast the mails, 
and shofe him through the right shoulder, for the 
shield covered him not’as at that time; and so he 
bare him from his horse. And therewith he 
alighted and took the white shield from him, 
saying : 

“Knight, thou hast done thyself great folly, for 
this shield ought not to be borne but by him that 
shall have no peer that liveth.” 

And then he came to Bagdemagus’ squire and 
said : 

“Bear this shield unto the good knight Sir 
Galahad, that thou left in the abbey, and greet 
him well by me.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the squire, “what is your name?”’ 

“Take thou none heed of my name,’’ said the 
knight, “for it is not for thee to know nor for 
none earthly man.”’ 

“Now, fair sir,’’ said the squire, “at the 
reverence of Jesu Christ, tell me for what cause 
this shield may not be borne but if the bearer 
thereof be mischieved.’’ 

“Now sith thou hast conjured me so,’’ said the 
knight, “this shield behoveth unto no man but 
unto Galahad.’’ 

And the squire went unto Bagdemagus and 
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asked whether he were sore wounded or not. 

“Yea forsooth,’’ said he, “I shall escape hard 
from the death.”’ 

Then he fetched his horse, and brought him 
with great pain unto an abbey. Then was he 
taken down softly and unarmed, and laid in a 
bed, and there was looked to his wounds. And as 
the book telleth, he lay there long, and escaped 
hard with the life. 


Ibow Galabad departed with the shield, and 
bow king Evelake bad received the shield 
of gency) of Eramathte. 


magus sendeth you greeting, and 
) bad that ye should bear this shield, 
wherethrough great adventures 


paid befall.”’ 

“Now blessed be God and fortune,’ said 
Galahad. 

And then he asked his arms, and mounted upon 
his horse, and hung the white shield about his 
neck, and commended them unto God. And Sir 
Uwaine said he would bear him fellowship if it 
pleased him. 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “that may ye not, for I 
must go alone, save this squire shall bear me 
fellowship’’ : and so departed Uwaine. 

Then within a while came Galahad there as the 
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Galahad 
receives 


the shield. 


The story of 
the shield. 


* But if=unless. 


white knight abode him by the hermitage, and 
every each saluted other courteously. 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “by this shield be many 
marvels fallen ?”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the knight, “it befell after the 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ thirty-two year, 
that Joseph of Aramathie, the gentle knight, the 
which took down our Lord off the holy Cross, at 
that time he departed from Jerusalem with a great 
party of his kindred with him. And so he 
laboured till that they came to a city that hight 
Sarras. 

“And at that same hour that Joseph came to 
Sarras there was a king that hight Evelake, that 
had great war against the Saracens, and in 
especial against one Saracen, the which was King 
Evelake’s cousin, a rich king and a mighty, which 
marched nigh this land, and his name was called 
Tolleme la Feintes. So on a day these two met 
to do battle. Then Joseph, the son of Joseph of 
Aramathie, went to King Evelake and told him 
he should be discomfit and slain, but if* he left 
his belief of the old law and believed upon the new 
law. And then there he shewed him the right 
belief of the Holy Trinity, to the which he agreed 
unto with all his heart; and there this shield was 


-made for King Evelake, in the name of Him that 


died upon the Cross. And then through his good 
belief he had the better of King Tolleme. For 
when Evelake was in the battle there was a cloth 
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set afore the shield, and when he was in the 
greatest peril he let put away the cloth, and then 
his enemies saw a figure of a man on the Cross, 
wherethrough they all were discomfit. 

“And so it befell that a man of King Evelake’s 
was smitten his hand off, and bare that hand in 
his other hand; and Joseph called that man unto 
him and bade him go with good devotion touch 
the Cross. And as soon as that man had touched 
the Cross with his hand it was as whole as ever it 
was tofore. Then soon after there fell a great 
marvel, that the cross of the shield at one time 
vanished away that no man wist where it became. 
And then King Evelake was baptised, and for the 
most part all the people of that city. 

“So, soon after Joseph would depart, and King 
Evelake would go with him whether he wold or 
nold. And so by fortune they came into this land, 
that at that time was called Great Bretayne; and 
there they found a great felon paynim, that put 
Joseph into prison. And so by fortune tidings 
came unto a worthy man that hight Mondrames, 
and he assembled all his people for the great 
renown he had heard of Joseph; and so he came 
into the land of Great Bretayne and disherited 
this felon paynim and consumed him, and there- 
with delivered Joseph out of prison. And after 
that all the people were turned to the Christian 
faith. 
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The story of 
the shield. 


how Joseph made a cross on the white 
shield with bis blood, and bow Galahad 
was by a monk brought to a tomb. 

7 OT long after that Joseph was laid 
‘in his deadly bed. And when 
King Evelake saw that he made 
y, much sorrow, and said: ‘For thy 

2D" love I have left my country, and 

sith ye shall depart out of this world, leave me 
some token of yours that I may think on you.’ 

Joseph said: ‘That will I do full gladly; now 

* Gave. bring me your shield that I took* you when ye 
went into battle against King Tolleme.’ Then 

Joseph bled sore at the nose, so that he might not 

by no mean be staunched. And there upon that 

shield he made a cross of his own blood. ‘Now 

may ye see a remembrance that I love you, for ye 

shall never see this shield but ye shall think on me, 

and it shall be always as fresh as it is now. And 

never shall man bear this shield about his neck 

but he shall repent it, unto the time that Galahad, 

the good knight, bare it; and the last of my lineage 

t eA in shall havet it about his neck, that shall do many 
marvellous deeds.’ ‘Now,’ said King Evelake, 

‘where shall I put this shield, that this worthy 

knight may have it?’ ‘Ye shall leave it there as 

Nacien, the hermit, shall be put after his death; 

for thither shall that good knight come the 

fifteenth day after that he shall receive the order 

of knighthood’; and so that day that they set 
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is this time that he have his shield, and in the 
same abbey lieth Nacien, the hermit.’’ 

And then the white knight vanished away. 

Anon as the squire had heard these words, he 
alit off his hackney and kneeled down at Galahad’s 
feet, and prayed him that he might go with him 
till he had made him knight. 

“If I would not refuse* you, then will ye make 
me a knight ?’’ said the squire, “and that order, 
by the grace of God, shall be well set in me.’’ 

So Sir Galahad granted him, and turned again 
unto the abbey where they came from; and there 
men made great joy of Sir Galahad. And anon 
as he was alit there was a monk brought him unto 
a tomb in a churchyard, where there was such a 
noise that who that heard it should verily nigh be 
mad or lose his strength: and “sir,’’ they said, 
“we deem it is a fiend.” 


Of the marvel that Sir Galabad saw and 
beard in the tomb, and bow be made 
Melias knight. 

aawmOW lead me thither,’ said 

Galahad. And so they did, all 

armed save his helm. 

“Now,’’ said the good man, “go 
to the tomb and lift it up.”’ 

So he did, and heard a great noise; and 
piteously it* said, that all men might hear it : 

“Sir Galahad, the servant of Jesu Christ, come 
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Galahad 
knights the 
squire. 


* ae, fail. 


* “Fe in 
original. 


The fiend in 
the tomb. 


thou not nigh me, for thou shalt make me go 
again there where I have been so long.”’ 

But Galahad was nothing afraid, but lifted up 
the stone; and there came out so foul a smoke, and 
after he saw the foulest figure leap thereout that 
ever he saw in the likeness of a man; and then he 
blessed him and wist well it was a fiend. Then 
heard he a voice say : 

“Galahad, I see there environ about thee so 
many angels that my power may not dare thee.’’ 

Right so Sir Galahad saw a body all armed lie 
in that tomb, and beside him a sword. 

“Now, fair brother,’’ said Galahad, “let us 
remove this body, for it is not worthy to lie in 
this churchyard, for he was a false Christian 
man.”’ | 

And therewith they all departed and went to 
the abbey. And anon as he was unarmed a good 
man came and set him down by him and said : 

“Sir, I shall tell you what betokeneth all that 
ye saw in the tomb; for that covered body 
betokeneth the duresse of the world, and the great 
sin that our Lord found in the world. For there 
was such wretchedness that the father loved not 
the son, nor the son loved not the father; and that 
was one of the causes that our Lord took flesh and 
blood of a clene maiden, for our sins were so great 
at that time that wellnigh all was wickedness.’’ 

“Truly,’’ said Galahad, “I believe you right 
well.”’ 
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So Sir Galahad rested him there that night; 
and upon the morn he made the squire knight, 
and asked him his name, and of what kindred 
he was come. 

“Sir,’’ said he, “men calleth me Melias de Lyle, 
and I am the son of the king of Denmark.”’ 

“Now, fair sir,’’ said Galahad, “sith that ye 
be come of kings and queens, now look that 
knighthood be well set in you, for ye ought to be 
a mirror unto all chivalry.”’ 

“Sir,’’? said Sir Melias, “ye say sooth. But, 
sir, sithen ye have made me a knight ye must of 
right grant me my first desire that is reasonable.”’ 

“Ye say sooth,’’ said Galahad. 

Melias said: “Then that ye will suffer me to 
ride with you in this quest of the SANGREAL, till 
that some adventure depart us.”’ 

“TI grant you, sir.”’ 

Then men brought Sir Melias his armour and 
his spear and his horse, and so Sir Galahad and 
he rode forth all that week or they found any 
adventure. And then upon a Monday in the 
morning, as they were departed from an abbey, 
they came to a cross which departed two ways, 
and in that cross were letters written that said 
thus : 

Now, YE KNIGHTS ERRANT, THE WHICH GOETH 
TO SEEK KNIGHTS ADVENTUROUS, SEE HERE TWO 
WAYS; THAT ONE WAY DEFENDETH THEE THAT THOU 
NE GO THAT WAY, FOR HE SHALL NOT GO OUT OF THE 
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* Heed. 


WAY AGAIN BUT IF HE BE A GOOD MAN AND A WORTHY 
KNIGHT; AND IF THOU GO ON THE LEFT HAND, THOU 
SHALT NOT LIGHTLY THERE WIN PROWESS, FOR THOU 
SHALT IN THIS WAY BE SOON ESSAYED. 

“Sir,’’ said Melias to Galahad, “if it like you 
to suffer me to take the way on the left hand, tell 
me, for there I shall well:prove my strength.”’ 

“Tt were better,’’ said Galahad, “ye rode not 
that way, for I deem I should better escape in that 
way than ye.”’ 

“Nay, my lord, I pray you let me have that 
adventure.’’ 

“Take it in God’s name,’’ said Galahad. 


Of the adventure that Mectias bad, and bow 
Galahad revenged bim, and how Melias 
was carried into an abbey. 


sy ND then rode Melias into an old 
@e¢ forest, and therein he rode two days 
‘“- and more. And then he came into 
) a fair meadow, and there was a 
fair lodge of boughs. And then he 
spel in that lodge a chair, wherein was a crown 
of gold, subtily wrought. Also there were cloths 
covered upon the earth, and many delicious meats 
set thereon. Sir Melias beheld this adventure, 
and thought it marvellous, but he had no hunger, 
but of the crown of gold he took much keep*; and 
therewith he stooped down and took it up, and 
rode his way with it. 
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And anon he saw a knight came riding after Sir Melias 
him that said: “Knight, set down that crown Wounded to 
which is not yours, and therefore defend you.”’ Bue, 

Then Sir Melias blessed him and said : 

“Fair lord of heaven, help and save thy 
new-made knight.’’ 

And then they let their horses run as fast as 
they might, so that the other knight smote Sir 
Melias through hauberk and through the left side, 
that he fell to the earth nigh dead. And then he 
took the crown and went his way; and Sir Melias 
lay still and had no power to stir. 

In the meanwhile by fortune there came Sir 
Galahad and found him there in peril of death. 

And then he said: “Ah, Melias, who hath 
wounded you? Therefore it had been better to 
have ridden the other way.’’ 

And when Sir Melias heard him speak : “Sir,’’ 
he said, “for God’s love let me not die in this 
forest, but bear me unto the abbey here beside, 
that I may be confessed and have my rights.”’ 

“Tt shall be done,’’ said Galahad, “but where is 
he that hath wounded you ?”’ 

With that Sir Galahad heard [ one | in the leaves 
ery on high : “KNIGHT, KEEP THEE FROM ME.”’ 

“Ah, sir,’’ said Melias, “beware, for that is he 
that hath slain me.”’ 

Sir Galahad answered: “Sir knight, come, on 
your peril.”’ 

Then either dressed to other, and came together 
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if oet@liicger aha 
original. 


as fast as their horses might run, and Galahad 
smote him so that his spear went through his 
shoulder, and smote him down off his horse, and 
in the falling Galahad’s spear brake. With that 
came out another knight of the leaves, and brake 
a spear upon Galahad or ever he might turn him. 
Then Galahad drew out his sword and smote off 
the left arm of him, so that it fell to the earth. 
And then he fled, and Sir Galahad sewed* fast 
after him. 

And then he turned again unto Sir Melias, and 
there he alit and dressed him softly on his horse 
tofore him, for the truncheon of thet spear was 
in his body; and Sir Galahad start up behind him, 
and held him in his arms, and so brought him to 
the abbey, and there unarmed him and brought 


him to his chamber. And then he asked his 


Saviour. And when he had received Him, he 
said unto Sir Galahad : 

“Sir, let death come when it pleaseth him.’’ 

And therewith he drew out the truncheon of the 
spear out of his body: and then he swooned. 

Then came there an old monk which sometime 
had been a knight, and beheld Sir Melias. And 
anon he ransacked him; and then he said unto 
Sir Galahad : 

“T shall heal him of this wound, by the grace of 
God, within the term of seven weeks.”’ 

Then was Sir Galahad glad, and unarmed him, 
and said he would abide there three days. And 
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then he asked Sir Melias how it stood with him. 


Then he said he was turned unto helping, God be 
thanked. 


bow Sir Galabad departed, and how be 
was commanded to go to the Castle of 
Maidens to destroy the wicked custom. 


NW OW will I depart,’’ said Galahad, 

ae 4 “for I have much on hand, for 
many good knights be full busy 
about it, and this knight and I 
were in the same quest of the 


SANGREAL.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the* good man, “for his sin he was 
thus wounded; and I marvel,’’ said the good man, 
“how ye durst take upon you so rich a thing as 
the high order of knighthood without clean 
confession, and that was the cause ye were 
bitterly wounded. For the way on the right hand 
betokeneth the highway of our Lord Jesu Christ, 
and the way of a good true good liver. And the 
other way betokeneth the way of sinners and of 
misbelievers. And when the devil saw your pride 
and presumption, for to take you in the quest of 
the SANGREAL, that made you to be overthrown, 
for it may not be achieved but by virtuous living. 
Also, the writing on the cross was a signification 
of heavenly deeds, and of knightly deeds in God’s 
works, and no knightly deeds in worldly works. 
And pride is head of all deadly sins, that caused 
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Galahad this knight to depart from Galahad. And where 
arts from thou tookest the crown of gold thou sinnest in 
ir Melias. covetise and in theft: all this were no knightly 

deeds. And this Galahad, the holy knight, the 
which fought with the two knights, the two 
knights signify the two deadly sins which were 
wholly in this knight Melias; and they might not 
withstand you, for ye are without deadly sin.”’ 

Now departed Galahad from thence, and 
betaught them all unto God. 

Sir Melias said: My lord Galahad, as soon as 
I may ride I shall seek you.”’ 

“God send you health,’’ said Galahad, and so 
took his horse and departed, and rode many 
journeys forward and backward, as adventure 
would lead him. 

And at the last it happened him to depart 
from a place or a castle the which was named 
Abblasoure; and he had heard no mass, the which 
he was wont ever to hear or ever he departed out 
of any castle or place, and kept that for a custom. 

Then Sir Galahad came unto a mountain where 
he found an old chapel, and found there nobody, 
for all, all was desolate; and there he kneeled 
tofore the altar, and besought God of wholesome 
counsel. So as he prayed he heard a voice that 
said : 

“GO THOU NOW, THOU ADVENTUROUS KNIGHT, 
TO THE CASTLE OF MAIDENS, AND THERE DO THOU 


aT hy? in * 9 
arigiasl, AWAY THE* WICKED CUSTOMS. 
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bow Sir Galahad fought with the knights 
of the castle, and destroyed the wicked 
| custom. 


WHEN Sir Galahad heard this he 
yi) thanked God, and took his horse; 
Ky) and he had not ridden but half a 
mile, he saw in a valley afore him 
‘ a strong castle with deep ditches, 
and there ran beside it a fair river that hight 
Severn; and there he met with a man of great age, 
and either saluted other, and Galahad asked him 
the castle’s name. 

“Fair Sir,’’ said he, “it is the Castle of 
Maidens.”’ 

“That is a cursed castle,’’ said Galahad, ‘and 
all they that be conversant therein, for all pity is 
out thereof, and all hardiness and mischief is 
therein.”’ 

“Therefore, I counsel you, sir knight, to turn 
again.” 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “wit you well I shall not 
turn again.”’ 

Then looked Sir Galahad on his arms that 
nothing failed him, and then he put his shield 
afore him; and anon there met him seven fair 
maidens, the which said unto him : 

“Sir knight, ye ride here in a great folly, for 
ye have the water to pass over.”’ 

“Why should I not pass the water?’ said 
Galahad. 
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So rode he away from them and met with a 
squire that said : 

“Knight, those knights in the castle defy you 
and defend* you ye go no further till that they 
wit what ye would.’ 

“Fair sir,’’ said Galahad, “I come for to destroy — 
the wicked custom of this castle.”’ 

“Sir, an ye will abide by that ye shall have 
enaugh to do.”’’ 

“Go you now,’ said Galahad, “and haste my 
needs.’ 

Then the squire entered into the castle. And 
anon after there came out of the castle seven 
knights, and all were brethren. And when they 
saw Galahad they cried : 

“Knight, keep thee, for we assure thee nothing 


but death.” 


“Why,” said Galahad, “will ye all have ado 
with me at once?”’ 

“Yea,’’ said they, “thereto mayest thou trust.’’ 

Then Galahad put forth his spear and smote 
the foremost to the earth, that near he brake his 
neck. And therewithal the others smote him on 
his shield great strokes, so that their spears brake. 
Then Sir Galahad drew out his sword, and set 
upon them so hard that it was marvel to see it, and 
so through great force he made them to forsake 
the field; and Galahad chased them till they 
entered into the castle, and so passed through the 
castle at another gate. 
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And there met Sir Galahad an old man clothed 
in religious clothing, and said : 

“Sir, have here the keys of this castle.’’ 

Then Sir Galahad opened the gates, and saw so 
much people in the streets that he might not 
number them, and all said: “Sir, ye be welcome, 
for long have we abiden here our deliverance.’’ 

Then came to him a gentlewoman and said : 

“These knights be fled, but they will come again 
this night, and here to begin again their evil 
custom.”’ 

“What will ye that I shall do?’ said Galahad. 

“Sir,” said the gentlewoman, “that ye send 
after all the knights hither that hold their lands 
of this castle, and make them to swear for to use 
the customs that were used heretofore of old 
time.”’ 

“T will well,’’ said Galahad. 

And there she brought him an horn of ivory, 
bounden with gold richly, and said : 

“Sir, blow this horn which will be heard two 
mile about this castle.’’ 

When Sir Galahad had blown the horn he set 
him down upon a bed. 

Then came a priest to Galahad, and said : 

“Sir, it is past a seven year agone that 
these seven brethren came into this castle, and 
harboured with the lord of this castle, that hight 
the Duke Lianour, and he was lord of all this 
country. And when they espied the duke’s 
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* Tribute. 


+ “Their” 
in original. 


daughter, that was a full fair woman, then by 
their false covin they made debate betwixt 
themself, and the duke of his goodness would 
have departed them, and there they slew him and 
his eldest son. And then they took the maiden 
and the treasure of the castle. And then by great 
force they held all the knights of this castle 
against their will under their obeisance, and in 
great service and truage,* robbing and pillaging 
the poor common people of all that they had. 

“So it happened on a day the duke’s daughter 
said : ‘Ye have done unto me great wrong to slay 
mine own father, and my brother, and thus to hold 
our lands. Not for then,’ she said, ‘ye shall not 
hold this castle for many years, for by one knight 
ye shall be overcome.’ Thus she prophesied 
seven years agone. ‘Well,’ said the seven knights, 
‘sithen ye say so, there shall never lady nor knight 
pass this castle but they shall abide maugre their 
heads, or die therefor, till that knight be come by 
whom we shall lose this castle.’ And therefore 
is it called the Maidens’ Castle, for they have 
devoured many maidens.”’ 

“Now,’’ said Galahad, “is she here for whom 
this castle was lost ?”’ 

“Nay, sir,’ said the priest, “she was dead 
within these three nights after that she was thus 
enforced; and sithen have they kept hert younger 
sister, which endureth great pains with more 
other ladies.”’ 
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By this were the knights of the country come. 
and then he made them do homage and fealty to 
the duke’s* daughter, and set them in great ease 
of heart. And in the morn there came one to 
Galahad and told him how that Gawaine, Gareth, 
and Uwaine had slain the seven brethren. 

“I suppose well,’’ said Sir Galahad, and took 
his armour and his horse, and commended them 
unto God. 


how Sir Gawaine came to the abbey for to 
follow Galabad, and bow be was sbriven 
by a bermit. 


“OW, saith the tale, after Sir 
oy Gawaine departed, he rode many 
journeys, both toward and froward. 
% And at the last he came to the abbey 

where Sir Galahad had the white 
shield, and there Sir Gawaine learned the way 
to sewe* after Sir Galahad; and so he rode to the 
abbey where Melias lay sick, and there Sir Melias 
told Sir Gawaine of the marvellous adventures 
that Sir Galahad did. 

“Certes,’’ said Sir Gawaine, “I am not happy 
that I took not the way that he went, for an I may 
meet with him I will not depart from him lightly, 
for all marvellous adventures Sir Galahad 
achieveth.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said one of the monks, “he will not of 
your fellowship.”’ 
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Sir Gareth, 
Sir Uwaine, 


Sir Gawaine. 
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“Why ?’’ said Sir Gawaine. 

“Sir,’’ said he, “for ye be wicked and sinful, 
and he is full blessed.’’ 

Right as they thus stood talking there came in 
riding Sir Gareth. And then they made joy 
either of other. And on the morn they heard 
mass, and so departed. And by the way they 
met with Sir Uwaine les Avoutres, and there Sir 
Uwaine told Sir Gawaine how he had met with 
none adventure sith he departed from the court. 

“Nor we,’ said Sir Gawaine. 

And either promised other of those three 
knights not to depart while they were in that 
quest, but if fortune caused it. So they departed 
and rode by fortune till that they came by the 
Castle of Maidens; and there the seven brethren 
espied the three knights, and said : 

“Sithen we be flemyd* by one knight from this 
castle, we shall destroy all the knights of King 
Arthur’s that we may overcome, for the lovet of 
Sir Galahad.’ And therewith the seven knights 
set upon the three knights, and by fortune Sir 
Gawaine slew one of the brethren, and each one 
of his fellows slew another, and so slew the 
remnant. And then they took the way under the 
castle, and there they lost the way that Sir 


Galahad rode, and there every each of them 
t i.e, sake, score. Possibly there should be a full-stop after 
“overcome,” and the next words should form a new 


paragraph: “‘ ‘For the love of Sir Galahad,’ said Sir 
Gawaine.” 
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departed from other; and Sir Gawaine rode till 
he came to an hermitage, and there he found the 
good man saying his evensong of Our Lady; and 
there Sir Gawaine asked harbour for charity; 
and the good man granted it him gladly. 

Then the good man asked him what he was. 

“Sir,’’ he said, “I ama knight of King Arthur’s 
that am in the quest of the SANGREAL, and my 
name is Sir Gawaine.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the good man, “I would wit how it 
standeth betwixt God and you.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Sir Gawaine, “I will with a good 
will shew you my life if it please you’’; and there 
he told the hermit how “a monk of an abbey called 
me wicked knight.’’ 

“He might well say it,’’ said the hermit, “for 
when ye were first made knight you should have 
taken you to knightly deeds and virtuous living, 
and ye have done the contrary, for ye have lived 
mischievously many winters; and Sir Galahad is 
a maid and sinned never, and that is the cause he 
shall achieve where he goeth that ye nor none such 
shall not attain, nor none in your fellowship, for 
ye have used the most untruest life that ever I 
heard knight live. For certes had ye not been so 
wicked as ye are, never had the seven brethren 
been slain by you and your two fellows. For Sir 
Galahad himself alone beat them all seven the day 
tofore, but his living is such he shall slay no man 
lightly. 


+3 
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“Also I may say you the Castle of Maidens 
betokeneth the good souls that were in prison afore 
the Incarnation of Jesu Christ. And the seven 
knights betoken the seven deadly sins that reigned 
that time in the world; and I may liken the good 
Galahad unto the son of the High Father, that lit 
within a maid, and brought all the souls out of 
thrall : so did Sir Galahad deliver all the maidens 
out of the woeful castle. Now, Sir Gawaine,’’ 
said the good man, “thou must do penance for 
thy sin.”’ 

“Sir, what penance shall I do?”’ 

“Such as I will give,’’ said the good man. 

“Nay, said Sir Gawaine, “I may do no 
penance; for we knights adventurous oft suffer 
great woe and pain.”’ 

- “Well,” said the good man, and then he held 
his peace. 

And on the morn Sir Gawaine departed from 
the hermit, and betaught him unto God. And by 
adventure he met with Sir Aglovale and Sir 
Griflet, two knights of the Table Round. And 
they two rode four days without finding any 
adventure, and at the fifth day they departed. 
And every each held as befel them by adventure. 

Here leaveth the tale of Sir Gawaine and his 
fellows, and speak we of Sir Galahad. 
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Dow Sir Galabad met with Sir Launcelot 
and Sir Percivale, and smote them down, 
ae departed from them. 

” Ni O when Sir Galahad was departed 
Coe from the Castle of Maidens he rode 
till he came to a waste forest, and 
there he met with Sir Launcelot and 

SewWSS Sir Percivale, but they knew him 
not, for he was new disguised. Right so Sir 

Launcelot, his father, dressed his spear and brake 

it upon Sir Galahad, and Galahad smote him so 

again that he smote down horse and man. And 
then he drew his sword, and dressed him unto 

Sir Percivale, and smote him so on the helm, that 

it rove to the coif of steel; and had not the sword 

swerved Sir Percivale had been slain, and with 
the stroke he fell out of his saddle. 

This joust was done tofore the hermitage where 
a recluse dwelled. And when she saw Sir Galahad 
ride, she said : 

“God be with thee, best knight of the world. 
Ah certes,’’ said she, all aloud that Launcelot and 
Percivale might hear it; “an yonder two knights 
had known thee as well as I do they would not 
have encountered with thee.’’ 

When* Sir Galahad heard her say so he was 
adread to be known : therewith he smote his horse 
with his spurs and rode a great pace frowardt 
them. Then perceived they both that he was 
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in 


in 


Launcelot Galahad; and up they gat on their horses, and 

Pak to te rode fast after him, but in a while he was out of 

pear their sight. And then they turned again with 
heavy cheer. 

“Let us spier some tidings,’ 
“at yonder recluse.”’ 

“Do as ye list,’’ said Sir Launcelot. 

When Sir Percivale came to the recluse she 
knew him well enough, and Sir Launcelot both. 
But Sir Launcelot rode overthwart and endlong 
in a wild forest, and held no path but as wild 
adventure led him. 

And at the last he came to a stony cross which 
departed two ways in waste land; and by the 
cross was a stone that was of marble, but it was 
so dark that Sir Launcelot might not wit what it 
was. Then Sir Launcelot looked by him, and saw 
an old chapel, and there he weened to have found 
people; and Sir Launcelot tied his horse till a tree, 
and there he did off his shield and hung it upon a 
tree. And then went to the chapel door, and 
found it waste and broken. And within he found 
a fair altar, full richly arrayed with cloth of 

* Rich. clean* silk, and there stood a fair clean candle- © 
stick, which bare six great candles, and the 
candlestick was of silver. 

And when Sir Launcelot saw this light he had 
great will for to enter into the chapel, but he 

fd. Mell ower could find no place where he mightt enter; then 
. was he passing heavy and dismayed. Then he 
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by 


said Percivale, 


returned and came to his horse and did off his 
saddle and bridle, and let him pasture, and 
unlaced his helm, and ungirt his sword, and laid 
him down to sleep upon his shield tofore the cross. 


bow Sir Launcelot, balf sleeping and balt 
waking, saw a sick man borne in a litter, 
and bow be was healed with the Sangreal. 


ND so he fell on sleep; and half 
waking and sleeping he saw come 
a¢ by him two palfreys all fair and 
i, white, the which bare a litter, 
therein lying a sick knight. And 
when he was nigh the cross he there abode still. 
All this Sir Launcelot saw and beheld, for he 
slept not verily; and he heard him say: 

“OQ sweet Lord, when shall this sorrow leave 
me? and when shall the holy vessel come by me, 
wherethrough I shall be blessed? For I have 
endured thus long, for little trespass.’’ 

A full great while complained the knight thus, 
and always Sir Launcelot heard it. 

With that Sir Launcelot saw the candlestick 
with the six tapers come before the cross, and he 
saw nobody that brought it. Also, there came a 
table of silver, and the holy vessel of the 
SANGREAL, which Launcelot had seen aforetime in 
King Pescheour’s house. 

And therewith the sick knight set him up, and 
held up both his hands, and said : 
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“Fair sweet Lord, which is here within this 


knight healed holy vessel; take heed unto me that I may be whole 


by the 
Sangreal. 


of this malady.”’ 

And therewith on his hands and on his knees 
he went so nigh that he touched the holy vessel 
and kissed it, and anon he was whole; and then 
he said : “Lord God, I thank thee, for I am healed 
of this sickness.”’ 

So when the holy vessel had been there a great 
while it went unto the chapel with the chandelier 
and the light, so that Launcelot wist not where it 
was become; for he was overtaken with sin that 
he had no power to rise ageyne the holy vessel; 
wherefore after that many men said of him shame, 
but he took repentance after that. ~ 
_ Then the sick knight dressed him up and kissed 
the cross; anon his squire brought him his arms, 
and asked his lord how he did. 

“Certes,’’ said he, “I thank God right well, 
through the holy vessel Iam healed. But I have 
marvel of this sleeping knight that had no power 
to awake when this holy vessel was brought 
hither.”’ 

“T dare right well say,’’ said the squire, “that 
he dwelleth in some deadly sin whereof he was 
never confessed.”’ 

“By my faith,’ said the knight, “whatsomever 
he be he is unhappy, for as I deem he is of the 
fellowship of the Round Table, the which is 
entered into the quest of the SANGREAL.”’ | 


> 
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‘“He went so nigh that he touched the Holy Vessel’’ 


“Sir,’? said the squire, “here I have brought 
you all your arms save your helm and your sword, 
and therefore by mine assent now may ye take this 
knight’s helm and his sword.”’ 

And so he did. And when he was clean armed 
he took Sir Launcelot’s horse, for he was better 
than his, and so departed they from the Cross. 


how a voice spake to Sir Launcelot, and 
bow be found his horse and bis belm 
borne away, and after went afoot. 
S ae ») HEN anon Sir Launcelot waked, and 
ai set him up, and bethought him what 
4 he had seen there, and whether it 
were dreams or not. Right so heard 
he a voice that said : 

“SIR ae MORE HARDER THAN IS THE 
STONE, AND MORE BITTER THAN IS THE WOOD, AND 
MORE NAKED AND BARER THAN IS THE LEAF OF THE 
FIG TREE; THEREFORE GO THOU FROM HENCE, AND 
WITHDRAW THEE FROM THIS HOLY PLACE.’’ 

And when Sir Launcelot heard tuis he was 
passing heavy and wist not what to do, and so 
departed sore weeping, and cursed the time that 
he was born. For then he deemed never to have 
had worship more. For those words went to his 
heart, till that he knew wherefore he was called so. 

Then Sir Launcelot went to the cross and found 
his helm, his sword, and his horse taken away, 
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He comes to 


and then he called himself a very wretch, and most 


an hermitage. ynhappy of all knights; and there he said : 


“My sin and my wickedness have brought me 
unto great dishonour. For when I sought worldly 
adventures for worldly desires, I ever achieved 
them and had the better in every place, and never 
was I discomfit in no quarrel, were it right or 
wrong. And now I take upon me the adventures 
of holy things, and now I see and understand that 
mine old sin hindereth me and shameth me, so 
that I had no power to stir nor speak when the 
holy blood appeared afore me.”’ 

So thus he sorrowed till it was day, and heard 
the fowls sing : then somewhat he was comforted. 
But when Sir Launcelot missed his horse and his 
harness then he wist well God was displeased 


with him. 


Then he departed from the cross on foot into a 
forest; and so by prime he came to an high hill, 
and found an hermitage and an hermit therein 
which was going unto mass. And then Launcelot 
kneeled down and cried on Our Lord mercy for 
his wicked works. So when mass was done 
Launcelot called him, and prayed him for charity 
for to hear his life. 

“With a good will,’’ said the good man. “Sir,’’ 
said he, “be ye of King Arthur’s court, and of the 
fellowship of the Round Table ?”’ 

“Yea, forsooth, and my name is Sir Launcelot 
du Lake that hath been right well said of, and 
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now my good fortune is changed, for I am the 
most wretch of the world.’’ 

The hermit beheld him and had marvel how he 
was so abashed. 

“Sir,’’ said the hermit, “ye ought to thank God 
more than any knight living, for He hath caused 
you to have more worldly worship than any knight 
that now liveth. And for your presumption to 
take upon you in deadly sin for to be in His 
presence, where His flesh and His blood was, that 
caused you ye might not see it with worldly eyes; 
for He will not appear where such sinners be, but 
if it be unto their great hurt and unto their great 
shame; and there is no knight living now that 
ought to kenne* God so great thank as ye, for He 
hath given you beauty, seemliness, and great 
strength above all other knights; and therefore 
ye are the more beholding unto God than any 
other man, to love Him and dread Him, for your 
strength and manhood will little avail you an God 
be against you.”’ 


bow Sir Dauncelot was sbriven, and what 


sorrow be made, and of the good ensamples 
which were shewed bim. 

Z m@j)HEN Sir Launcelot wept with heavy 
Dy cheer and said : 

=UG “Now I know well ye say me 
RLY sooth.” 

re y ie) Vas cat the good man, “hide 
none old sin from me.’ 
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The hermit 
reproves him. 


* Give. 


The hermit 
counsels Sir 
Launcelot. 


* Blame. 


“Truly,” said Sir Launcelot, “that were me full 
loth to discover. For this fourteen year I never 
discovered one thing that I have used, and 
that may I now wyte* my shame and my 
disadventure.’’ 

And then he told there that good man all his 
life. And how he had loved a queen unmeasur- 
ably and out of measure long. 

“And all my great deeds of arms that I have 
done, I did for the most part for the queen’s sake, 
and for her sake would I do battle were it right 
or wrong; and never did I battle all only for God’s 
sake, but for to win worship and to cause me to 
be the better beloved, and little or naught I 
thanked God of it.’’ Then Sir Launcelot said : 


“I pray you counsel me.”’ 


“T will counsel you,’’ said the hermit, “if ye 
will ensure me that ye will never come in that 
queen’s fellowship as much as ye may forbear.’’ 

And then Sir Launcelot promised him he nold, 
by the faith of his body. 

“Look that your heart and your mouth accord,”’ 
said the good man, “and I shall ensure you ye 
shall have more worship than ever ye had.”’ 

“Holy father,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “I marvel 
of the voice that said to me marvellous words, as 
ye have heard toforehand.’’ 

“Have ye no marvel,’’ said the good man, 
“thereof, for it seemeth well God loveth you; for 
men may understand a stone is hard of kind, and 
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namely one more than another; and that is to 
understand by thee, Sir Launcelot, for thou wilt 
not leave thy sin for no goodness that God hath 
sent thee; therefore thou art more [hard] than 
any stone, and never wouldst thou be made 
neysshe* nor by water nor by fire, and that is the 
hetet of the Holy Ghost may not enter in thee. 

“Now take heed, in all the world men shall not 
find one knight to whom Our Lord hath given so 
much of grace as He hath given you, for He hath 
given you fairness with seemliness, He hath given 
thee wit, discretion to know good from evil, He 
hath given thee prowess and hardiness, and given 
thee to work so largely that thou hast had at all 
days the better wheresomever thou came; and now 
Our Lord will suffer thee no longer, but that thou 
shalt know Him whether thou wilt or nylt. And 
why the voice called thee | more | bitter than wood, 
for where overmuch sin dwelleth, there may be 
but little sweetness, wherefore thou art likened 
to an old rotten tree. 

“Now have I shewed thee why thou art harder 
than the stone and bitterer than the tree. Now 
shall I shew thee why thou art more naked and 
barer than the fig tree. 

“It befel that Our Lord on Palm Sunday 
preached in Jerusalem, and there He found in the 
people that all hardness was harboured in them, 
and there He found in all the town not one that 
would harbour Him. And then He went without 
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The hermit 
counsels Sir 
Launcelot. 


* Soft, tender. 


+ Word, promise. 


The hermit 
continues 
his counsel. 


the town, and found in the middes of the way 
a fig tree, the which was right fair and well 
garnished of leaves, but fruit had it none. Then 
Our Lord cursed the tree that bare no fruit; that 
betokeneth the fig tree unto Jerusalem, that had 
leaves and no fruit. So thou, Sir Launcelot, 
when the Holy Grail was brought afore thee, He 
found in thee no fruit, nor good thought nor good 
will, and defouled with lechery.”’ 

“Certes,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “all that ye have 
said is true, and from henceforward I cast me, 
by the grace of God, never to be so wicked as I 
have been, but as to follow knighthood and to do 
feats of arms.’’ 

Then the good man enjoined Sir Launcelot such 
penance as he might do and to sewe knighthood, 
and so assoiled him, and prayed Sir Launcelot to 
abide with him all that day. 

“T will well,’’ said Sir Launcelot, “for I have 
neither helm, nor horse, nor sword.’’ 

“As for that,’’ said the good man, “I shall help 
you or tomorn at even of an horse, and all that 
longed unto you.”’ 

And then Sir Launcelot repented him greatly. 


there leaveth off the bistorp of Sir 
DLauncelot. #Hnd bere followeth 
of Sir Percivale de Galis, 
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ow Sir Percivale came to a recluse and 
asked counsel, and bow she told bim that 
she was bis aunt. 


WA cc) OW saith the tale, that when Sir 

“\7 Launcelot was ridden after Sir 
Galahad, the which had all these 
adventures above said, Sir Percivale 

_— turned again unto the recluse, where 
he deemed to have tidings of that knight that 
Launcelot followed. And so he kneeled at her 
window, and the recluse opened it, and asked Sir 
Percivale what he would. 

“Madam,’’ he said, “I am a knight of King 
Arthur’s court, and my name is Sir Percivale de 
Galis.”’ 

When the recluse heard his name she had great 
joy of him, for mickle she had loved him tofore 
any other knight, for she ought to do so, for she 
was his aunt. And then she commanded the 
gates to be opened, and there he had all the cheer 
that she might make him, and all that was in her 
power was at his commandment. 

So on the morn Sir Percivale went to the recluse 
and asked her if she knew that knight with the 
white shield. 

“Sir,’’ said she, “why would ye wit ?”’ 

“Truly, madam,’’ said Sir Percivale, “I shall 
never be well at ease till that I know of that 
knight’s fellowship, and that I may fight with 
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Percivale 
meets the 
Queen of the 
Waste Lands. 


him, for I may not leave him so lightly, for I 
have the shame yet.”’ 

“Ah, Percivale,’’ said she, “would ye fight with 
him? I see well ye have great will to be slain as 
your father was, through outrageousness. ’’ 

“Madam,” said Sir Percivale, “it seemeth by 
your words that ye know me.”’ 

“Yea,’’ said she, “I well ought to know you, for 
I am your aunt, although I bein a priory place. 
For some called me sometime the queen of the 
Waste Lands, and I was called the queen of most 
riches in the world; and it pleased me never my 
riches so much as doth my poverty.’’ 

Then Sir Percivale wept for very pity when 
that he knew it was his aunt. 

“Ah, fair nephew,’ said she, “when heard ye 
tidings of your mother?’ 

“Truly,’’ said he, “I heard none of her, but I 
dream of her much in my sleep; and therefore 
I wot not whether she be dead or on live.’’ 

“Certes, fair nephew,’’ said she, “your mother 
is dead, for after your departing from her she 
took such a sorrow that anon, after she was 
confessed, she died.’’ 

“Now, God have mercy on her soul,’’ said Sir 
Percivale, “it sore forthinketh me; but all we must 
change the life. Now, fair aunt, tell me what is 
the knight? JI deem it be he that bare the red 
arms on Whitsunday.’’ 

“Wit you well,’’ said she, “that this is he, for 
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otherwise ought he not to do, but to go in red 
arms; and that same knight hath no peer, for he 
worketh all by miracle, and he shall never be 
overcome of none earthly man’s hand. 


how Merlin likened the Round Table to 
the world, and bow the knights that should 
achieve the Sangreal should be known, 
Mea) LSO Merlin made the Round Table 
Sc in tokening of roundness of the 
world, for by the Round Table is 
the world signified by right, for all 
the world, Christian and heathen, 
repair unto the Round Table; and when they are 
chosen to be of the fellowship of the Round Table 
they think them more blessed and more in worship 
than if they had gotten half the world; and ye 
have seen that they have lost their fathers and 
their mothers, and all their kin, and their wives 
and their children, for to be of your fellowship. 
It is well seen by you; for since ye departed from 
your mother ye would never see her, ye found such 
fellowship at the Round Table. 

“When Merlin had ordained the Round Table 
he said, by them which should be fellows of the 
Round Table the truth of the SANGREAL should be 
well known. And men asked him how men might 
know them that should best do and to achieve the 
SANGREAL?! Then he said there should be three 
white bulls that should achieve it, and the two 
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Round Table. 


Percivale is 
sent on an 
errand. 


should be maidens, and the third should be 
chaste. And that one of the three should pass his 
father as much as the lion passeth the leopard, 
both of strength and hardiness. 

“They that heard Merlin say so said thus unto 
Merlin : ‘Sithen there shall be such a knight, thou 
shouldest ordain by thy crafts a siege, that no man 
should sit in it but he all only that shall pass all 
other knights.’ Then Merlin answered that he 
would do so. And then he made the Siege 
Perilous, in the which Galahad sat in at his meat 
on Whitsunday last past.’’ 

“Now, madam,’’ said Sir Percivale, “so much 
have I heard of you that by my good will I will 
never have ado with Sir Galahad but by way of 
kindness; and for God’s love, fair aunt, can ye 


‘teach me some way where I may find him? for 


much would I love the fellowship of him.”’ 

“Fair nephew,’’ said she, “ye must ride unto a 
castle the which is called Goothe, where he hath 
a cousin-germain, and there may ye be lodged this 
night. And as he teacheth you, sewe after as 
fast as ye can; and if he can tell you no tidings 
of him, ride straight unto the Castle of Carbonek, 
where the maimed king is there lying, for there 
shall ye hear true tidings of him.”’ 
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how Sir Percivale came into a monastery, 
where be found king Lvelake, which was 
at old ae 

5) 72) aunt, either Eas great sorrow. 
% And so he rode till evensong time. 
And then he heard a clock smite; 
min Swe and then he was ware of an house 
ea well with walls and deep ditches, and there 
he knocked at the gate and was let in, and he alit 
and was led unto a chamber, and soon he was 
unarmed. 

And there he had right good cheer all that 
night; and on the morn he heard his mass, and 
in the monastery he found a priest ready at the 
altar. And on the right side he saw a pew closed 
with iron, and behind the altar he saw a rich bed 
and a fair, as of cloth of silk and gold. Then 
Sir Percivale espied that therein was a man or a 
woman, for the visage was covered; then he left 
off his looking and heard his service. 

And when it came to the sacring, he that 
lay within that perclose dressed him up, and 
uncovered his head; and then him beseemed a 
passing old man, and he had a crown of gold 
upon his head, and his shoulders were naked and 
unhilled* unto his navel. And then Sir Percivale 
espied his body was full of great wounds, both on 
the shoulders, arms, and visage. And ever he 


st 
(oy 
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* Uncovered. 


Percivale 
sees King 
Evelake. 


held up his hands against our Lord’s body, and 
cried: “Fair, sweet Father, Jesu Christ, forget 
not me.’’ And so he lay down, but always he was 
in his prayers and orisons; and him seemed to be 
of the age of three hundred winter. 

And when the mass was done the priest took 
Our Lord’s body and bare it to the sick king. 
And when he had used it he did off his crown, 
and commanded the crown to be set on the altar. 
Then Sir Percivale asked one of the brethren what 
he was. 

“Sir,’’ said the good man, “‘ye have heard much 
of Joseph of Aramathie, how he was sent by 
Jesu Christ into this land for to teach and preach 
the holy Christian faith; and therefor he suffered 
many persecutions the which the enemies of Christ 
did unto him, and in the city of Sarras he 
converted a king whose name was Evelake. And 
so this king came with Joseph into this land, 
and ever he was busy to be there as the SANGREAL 
was; and on a time he nighed it so nigh that 
Our Lord was displeased with him, but ever he 
followed it more and more, till God struck him 
almost blind. Then this king cried mercy, and 
said: ‘Fair Lord, let me never die till the good 
knight of my blood of the ninth degree be come, 
that I may see him openly that he shall achieve 
the SANGREAL, that I may kiss him.’ When the 
king thus had made his prayers he heard a voice 
that said: ‘HEARD BE THY PRAYERS, FOR THOU 
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SHALT NOT DIE TILL HE HAVE KISSED THEE. AnD The story of 
WHEN THAT KNIGHT SHALL COME THE CLEARNESS or King 
YOUR EYES SHALL COME AGAIN, AND THOU SHALT SEE eee 
OPENLY, AND THY WOUNDS SHALL BE HEALED, AND 
ERST SHALL THEY NEVER CLOSE.’ And this befel 
of King Evelake, and this same king hath lived 
this three hundred winters this holy life, and men 
say the knight is in the court that shall heal him. 
Sir,’ said the good man, “I pray you tell me what 
knight that ye be, and if ye be of King Arthur’s 
court and of the Table Round.’’ 
“Yea, forsooth,’’ said he, “and my name is 
Sir Percivale de Galis.’’ 
And when the good man understood his name 
he made great joy of him. 


how Sir Percivale saw many men of arms 
bearing a dead knight, and bow he fought 
against them. 

(Sex <r) ND then Sir Percivale departed and 


rode till the hour of noon. And he 
met in a valley about a twenty men 
| of arms, which bare in a bier a 

knight deadly slain. And when 
they saw Sir Percivale they asked him of whence 
he was. And he answered : “Of the court of King 
Arthur.’’ Then they cried all at once: “Slay 
him.” 

Then Sir Percivale smote the first to the earth 
and his horse upon him. And then seven of the 
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Galahad 
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* “Bere” in 
original, 


knights smote upon his shield all at once, and 
the remnant slew his horse so that he fell to the 
earth. So had they slain him or taken him had 
not the good knight, Sir Galahad, with the red 
arms come there by adventure into those parts. 

And when he saw all those knights upon one 
knight he cried: “Save me that knight’s life.’’ 
And then he dressed him toward the twenty men 
of arms as fast as his horse might drive, with his 
spear in the rest, and smote the foremost horse 
and man to the earth. And when his spear was 
broken he set his hand to his sword, and smote on 
the right hand and on the left hand that it was 
marvel to see, and at every stroke he smote one 
down or put him to a rebuke, so that they would 
fight no more but fled to a thick forest, and Sir 
Galahad followed them. 

And when Sir Percivale saw him chase them so, 
he made great sorrow that his horse was away. 
And then he wist well it was Sir Galahad. And 
then he cried aloud : 

“Ah fair knight, abide and suffer me to do 
thankings unto thee, for much have ye done for 
me.” 

But ever Sir Galahad rode so fast that at last 
he passed out of his sight. And as fast as Sir 
Percivale might he went after him on foot, crying. 

And then he met with a yeoman riding upon an 
hackney, the which led in his hand a great steed 
blacker than any bier.* 
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“Ah, fair friend,’’ said Sir Percivale, “as ever 
as I may do for you, and to be your true knight 
in the first place ye will require me, that ye will 
lend me that black steed, that I might overtake a 
knight the which rideth afore me.”’ 

“Sir knight,’’ said the yeoman, “I pray you 
hold me excused of that, for that I may not do. 
For wit ye well, the horse is such a man’s horse, 
that an I lent it you or any man, that he would 
slay me.”’ 

“Alas,’’ said Sir Percivale, “I had never so 
great sorrow as I have had for losing of yonder 
knight.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the yeoman, “I am right heavy for 
you, for a good horse would beseem you well; but 
I dare not deliver you this horse but if ye would 
take him from me.”’ 

“That will I not do,’’ said Sir Percivale. 

And so they departed; and Sir Percivale set 
him down under a tree, and made sorrow out of 
measure. And as he was there, there came a 
knight riding on the horse that the yeoman led, 
and he was clean armed. 
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* To deprive by 
overcoming. 


* Mad. 


how a yeoman desired bim to get again an 
horse and bow Sir Percivale’s hackney 
was slain, and bow be gat an horse. 
Ce \ as) ND anon the yeoman came pricking 
: after as fast as ever he might, and 
ag asked Sir Percivale if he saw any 
i) knight riding on his black steed. 
“Vea, sir, forsooth,’’ said he; 
“why, sir, ask ye me that ?”’ 

“Ah, sir, that steed he hath benome* me with 
strength; wherefor my lord will slay me in what 
place he findeth me.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Sir Percivale, “what wouldst thou 
that I did? Thou seest wel! that I am on foot, 
but an I had a good horse I should bring him soon 
again.”’ 

“Sir,’’? said the yeoman, “take mine hackney 
and do the best ye can, and I shall sewe you on 
foot to wit how that ye shall speed.”’ 

Then Sir Percivale alit upon that hackney, and 
rode as fast as he might, and at the last he saw 
that knight. And then he cried : 

“Knight, turn again.”’ 

And he turned and set his spear against Sir 
Percivale, and he smote the hackney in the middes 
of the breast that he fell down dead to the earth, 
and there he had a great fall, and the other rode 
his way. And then Sir Percivale was wood* 
wroth, and cried : 
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“Abide, wicked knight; coward and _ false- 
hearted knight, turn again and fight with me on 
foot.” 

But he answered not, but passed on his way. 

When Sir Percivale saw he would not turn he 
cast away his helm and sword, and said : 

“Now am I a very wretch, cursed and most 
unhappy above all other knights.’’ 

So in this sorrow he abode all that day till it 
was night; and then he was faint, and laid him 
down and slept till it was midnight; and then he 
awaked and saw afore him a woman which said 
unto him right fiercely : 

“Sir Percivale, what dost thou here ?’’ 

He answered : “I do neither good nor great ill.”’ 

“If thou wilt ensure me,’’ said she, “that thou 
wilt fulfil my will when I summon thee, I shall 
lend thee mine own horse which shall bear thee 
whither thou wilt.”’ 

Sir Percivale was glad of her proffer, and 
ensured her to fulfil all her desire. 

“Then abide me here, and I shall go fetch you 
an horse.”’ 

And so she came soon again and brought an 
horse with her that was inlyt black. When 
Percivale beheld that horse he marvelled that it 
was so great and so well apparelled; and not for 
then he was so hardy, and he leant upon him, and 
took none heed of himself. And so anon as he 
was upon him he thrust to him with his spurs, 
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t Intensely. 


Percivale 
escapes from 
the fiend. 


* Burnt, 


and so rode by a forest, and the moon shone clear. 
And within an hour and less he bare him four 
days’ journey thence, until he came to a rough 
water the which roared, and his horse would have 
borne him into it. 


Of the great danger that Sir Percivale was 
in by bis borse, and bow he saw a serpent 
and a lion fight. 


<—\ <) ND when Sir Percivale came nigh 
rc the brim, and saw the water so 
ag boisterous, he doubted to overpass 
, it. And then he made a sign of 
: the cross on his forehead. When 
the fiend felt him so charged he shook off Sir 
Percivale, and he went into the water crying and 
roaring, making great sorrow, and it seemed unto 
him that the water brent.* Then Sir Percivale 
perceived it was a fiend, the which would have 
brought him unto his perdition. Then he 
commended himself unto God, and prayed Our 
Lord to keep him from all such temptations. 
And so he prayed all that night till on the 
morn that it was day; then he saw that he was in 
a wild mountain the which was closed with the 
sea nigh all about, that he might see no land about 
him which might relieve him, but wild beasts. 
And then he went into a valley, and there he saw 
a young serpent bring a young lion by the neck, 
and so he came by Sir Percivale. With that came 
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a great lion crying and roaring after the serpent. The Lion and 
And as fast as Sir Percivale saw thishe marvelled, the Serpent. 
and hied him thither, but anon the lion had 
overtaken the serpent and began battle with him. 
And then Sir Percivale thought to help the lion 
for he was the more natural beast of the two; and 
therewith he drew his sword, and set his shield 
afore him, and there he gave the serpent such a 
buffet that he had a deadly wound. 

When the lion saw that, he made no resemblant 
to fight with him, but made him all the cheer that 
a beast might make a man. Then Percivale 
perceived that, and cast down his shield which 
was broken; and then he did off his helm for to 
gather wind, for he was greatly enchafed with 
the serpent; and the lion went alway about him 
fawning as a spaniel. And then he stroked him 
on the neck and on the shoulders. And then he 
thanked God of the fellowship of that beast. And 
about noon the lion took his little whelp and 
trussed him and bare him there he came from. 
Then was Sir Percivale alone. 

And as the tale telleth, he was one of the men 
of the world at that time which most believed 
in Our Lord Jesu Christ, for in those days 
there were but few folks that believed in God 
perfectly. For in those days the son spared not 
the father no more than a stranger. And so Sir 
Percivale comforted himself in Our Lord Jesu, 
and besought God no temptation should bring him 
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The Lion and out of God’s service, but to endure as his true 


the Serpent. 


champion. 

Thus when Sir Percivale had prayed he saw 
the lion come toward him, and then he couched 
down at his feet. And so all that night the lion 
and he slept together; and when Sir Percivale 
slept he dreamed a marvellous dream, that there 
two ladies met with him, and that one sat upon 
a lion, and that other sat upon a serpent, and that 
one of them was young, and the other was old; 
and the youngest him thought said : 

“Sir Percivale, my lord saluteth thee, and 
sendeth thee word that thou array thee and make 
thee ready, for tomorn thou must fight with the 
strongest champion of the world. And if thou 
be overcome thou shalt not be quit for losing of 


any of thy members, but thou shalt be shamed for 


ever to the world’s end.”’ 

And then he asked her what was her lord. And 
she said the greatest lord of all the world : and so 
she departed suddenly that he wist not where. 


Of the vision that Sir Percivale saw, and 
bow bis vision was erpounded, and of bis 


eq) HEN came forth the other lady that 
\ ‘ | rode upon the serpent, and she said : 
“Sir Percivale, I complain me of 


@am you that ye have done unto me, and 


‘Then came forth the other lady ... upon the serpent”’ 


is 


| | | ce ae P 


by ; 


‘ ee i i 


fo if 


J; if if 


“Certes, madam,’’ he said, “unto you nor no 
lady I never offended.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said she, “I shall tell you why. I have 
nourished in this place a great while a serpent, 
which served me a great while, and yesterday ye 
slew him as he gat his prey. Say me for what 
cause ye slew him, for the lion was not yours.’’ 

“Madam,”’ said Sir Percivale, “I know well the 


The Lady of 
the Serpent. 


lion was not mine, but I did it for the lion is - 


of more gentler nature than the serpent, and 
therefore I slew him; meseemeth I did not amiss 
against you. Madam,”’ said he, “what would ye 
that I did ?’’ 

“I would,’ said she, “for the amends of my 
beast that ye become my man.’’ 

And then he answered : “That will I not grant 
you.”’ 

“No,’’ said she, “truly ye were never but my 
servant since ye received the homage of Our Lord 
Jesu Christ. Therefore, I ensure you in what 
place I may find you without keeping I shall take 
you as he that sometime was my man.’’ 

And so she departed from Sir Percivale and 
left him sleeping, the which was sore travailed of 
his advision. And on the morn he arose and 
blessed him, and he was passing feeble. 

Then was Sir Percivale ware in the sea, and 
saw a ship come sailing toward him; and Sir 
Percivale went unto the ship and found it covered 
within and without with white samite. And at 
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The meaning the board stood an old man clothed in a surplice, 


of Sir 
Percivale’s 
dream. 


in likeness of a priest. 

“Sir,’’ said Sir Percivale, “ye be welcome. ”’ 

“God keep you,’’ said the good man. “Sir,” 
said the old man, “of whence be ye?”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Sir Percivale, “I am of King 
Arthur’s court, and a knight of the Table Round, 
the which am in the quest of the SANGREAL; and 
here I am in great duresse, and never like to 
escape out of this wilderness.’ 

“Doubt not,’’ said the good man, “an ye be so 
true a knight as the order of chivalry requireth, 
and of heart as ye ought to be, ye should not doubt 
that none enemy should slay you.”’ 

“What are ye?”’ said Sir Percivale. 

“Sir,” said the old man, “I am of a strange 


country, and hither I come to comfort you.”’ 


“Sir,’’ said Sir Percivale, “what signifieth my 
dream that I dreamed this night ?”’ 

And there he told him altogether. 

“She which rode upon the lion betokeneth the 
new law of holy church, that is to understand, 
faith, good hope, belief, and baptism. For she 
seemed younger than the other it is great reason, 
for she was born in the resurrection and the 
passion of Our Lord Jesu Christ. And for great 
love she came to thee to warn thee of thy great 
battle that shall befall thee.’’ 

“With whom,’’ said Sir Percivale, “shall I 
fight ?”’ 
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“With the most champion of the world,’’ said The meaning 
the old man; “for as the lady said, but if* thou of the dream. 
quit thee well thou shalt not be quit by losing of 
one member, but thou shalt be shamed to the 
world’s end. And she that rode on the serpent 
signifieth the old law, and that serpent betokeneth 
a fiend. And why she blamed thee that thou 
slewest her servant, it betokeneth nothing; the 
serpent that thou slewest betokeneth the devil that 
thou rodest upon to the rock. And when thou 
madest a sign of the cross, there thou slewest him, 
and put away his power. And when she asked 
thee amends and to become her man, and thou 
saidst thou wouldst not, that was to make thee to 
believe on her and leave thy baptism.”’ 

So he commanded Sir Percivale to depart, and 
so he leapt over the board and the ship, and all 
went away he wist not whither. Then he went 
up unto the rock and found the lion which always 
kept him fellowship, and he stroked him upon the 
back and had great joy of him. 


* But if=unless. 


tow Sir Percivale saw a ship coming to 
bimeward, and bow the ladp of the ship 
told bim of ber disheritance, 

“aim pod Y that Sir Percivale had abiden 
s. there till mid-day he saw a ship 

G\ came rowing in the sea as all the 

wind of the world had driven it. 

And so it drove under that rock. 


gl 


The Lady of 
the Ship. 


* “Beare” in 
original. 


And when Sir Percivale saw this he hied him 
thither, and found the ship covered with silk 
more blacker than any bear,* and therein was a 
gentlewoman of great beauty, and she was 
clothed richly that none might be better. And 
when she saw Sir Percivale she said : 

“Who brought you in this wilderness where ye 
be never like to pass hence, for ye shall die here 
for hunger and mischief ?”’ 

“Damosel,’’ said Sir Percivale, “I serve the 
best man of the world, and in his service he will 
not suffer me to die, for who that knocketh shall 
enter, and who that asketh shall have, and who 
seeketh him he hideth him not.’’ 

But then she said: “Sir Percivale, wot ye what 
I am?” 

“Yea,’’ said he. 

“Now who taught you my name?”’ said she. 

“Now,’’ said Sir Percivale, “I know you better 
than ye ween.”’ 

“And I came out of the waste forest where I 
found the red knight with the white shield,”’ 
said the damosel. . 

“Ah, damosel,’’ said he, “with that knight 
would I meet passing fain.”’ 

“Sir knight,’’ said she, “an ye will ensure me 
by the faith that ye owe unto knighthood that ye 
shall do my will what time I summon you, and I 
shall bring you unto that knight.”’ 

“Yea,’’ said he, “I shall promise you to fulfil 
your desire.”’ 
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“Well,’’ said she, “now shall I tell you. Isaw ‘The Lady of 
him in the forest chasing two knights unto a_ the Ship. 
water, the which is called Mortaise; and they 
drove him into the water for dread of death, and 
the two knights passed over, and the red knight 
passed after, and there his horse was drenched, 
and he, through great strength, escaped unto the 
land.”’ 

Thus she told him, and Sir Percivale was 
passing glad thereof. Then she asked him if he 
had ate any meat late. 

“Nay, madam, truly I ate no meat nigh this 
three days, but late here I spake with a good man 
that fed me with his good words and holy, and 
refreshed me greatly.”’ 

“Ah, sir knight,’’ said she, “that same man is 
an enchanter and a multiplier of words. For an 
ye believe him ye shall plainly be shamed, and die 
in this rock for pure hunger, and be eaten with 
wild beasts; and ye be a young man and a goodly 
knight, and I shall help you an ye will.’’ 

“What are ye?’ said Sir Percivale, “that 
proffered me thus great kindness ?”’ 

“T am,’ said she, “a gentlewoman that am 
disherited, which was sometime the richest 
woman of the world.”’ 

“Damosel,’’ said Sir Percivale, “who hath 
disherited you? for I have great pity of you.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said she, “I dwelled with the greatest 
man of the world, and he made me so fair and 
clear that there was none like me; and of that 
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The Lady 
solicits Sir 
Percivale’s 
help. 


*To deprive by 
overcoming. 


great beauty I had a little pride more than I 
ought to have had. Also I said a word that 
pleased him not. And then he would not suffer 
me to be any longer in his company, and so drove 
me from mine heritage, and so disherited me, and 
he had never pity of me nor of none of my council, 
nor of my court. And sithen, sir knight, it hath 
befallen me so, and through me and mine I have 
benome* him many of his men, and made them to 
become my men. For they ask never nothing of 
me but I give it them, that and much more. Thus 
I and all my servants were against him night and 
day. Therefore I know now no good knight, nor 
no good man, but I get him on my side an I may. 
And for that I know that thou art a good knight, 
I beseech you to help me; and for ye be a fellow 
of the Round Table, wherefore ye ought not to 
fail no gentlewoman which is disherited, an she 
besought you of help.’ 


how Sir Percivale promised the damosel 
belp, and bow be required ber of love, and 
bow be was saved from the fiend. 

: i =) HEN Sir Percivale promised her all 
Ks) the help that he might; and then 
»X) she thanked him. And at that time 
valk the weather was hot. Then she 
z = called unto her a gentlewoman and 
bad her bring forth a pavilion; and so she did, 
and pight it upon the gravel. 
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- “Sir,’’ said she, “now may ye rest you in this The 
heat of the day.”’ temptation 
Then he thanked her, and she put off his helm of Percivale. 
and his shield, and there he slept a great while. 
And then he awoke and asked her if she had any 
meat, and she said: 
“Yea, also ye shall have enough.”’ 
And so there was set enough upon the table, 
and thereon so much that he had marvel, for there 
was all manner of meats that he could think on. 
Also he drank there the strongest wine that ever 
he drank, him thought, and therewith he was a 
little chafed more than he ought to be; with that 
he beheld the gentlewoman, and him thought she 
was the fairest creature that ever he saw. And 
then Sir Percivale proffered her love, and prayed 
her that she would be his. Then she refused him, 
in a manner, when he required her, for the cause 
he should be the more ardent on her, and ever he 
ceased not to pray her of love. 
And when she saw him well enchafed, then she 
said : 
“Sir Percivale, wit you well I shall not fulfil 
your will but if ye swear from henceforth ye shall 
be my true servant, and to do nothing but that I 
shall command you. Will ye ensure me this as ye 
be a true knight ?”’ 
“YVea,’’ said he, “fair lady, by the faith of 
my body.”’ 
‘“Well,’’? said she, “now shall ye do with me 
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Percivale is 
saved from 
the fiend. 


* Burnt 


what so it please you; and now wit ye well ye are 
the knight in the world that I have most desire 
to.”’ 

And then two squires were commanded to make 
a bed in middes of the pavilion. And anon she 
was unclothed and laid therein. And then Sir 
Percivale laid him down by her naked; and by 
adventure and grace he saw his sword lie on the 
ground naked, in whose pommel was a red cross 
and the sign of the crucifix therein, and bethought 
him on his knighthood and his promise made 
toforehand unto the good man; then he made a 
sign of the cross on his forehead, and therewith 
the pavilion turned up so down, and then it 
changed unto a smoke, and a black cloud, and 
then he was adread and cried aloud: 

“Fair sweet father, Jesu Christ, ne let me not 
be shamed, the which was nigh lost had not thy 
good grace been.’’ 

And then he looked into a ship, and saw her 
enter therein, which said : “Sir Percivale, ye have 
betrayed me.’’ And so she went with the wind 
roaring and yelling, that it seemed all the water 
brent* after her. 
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, 


‘“And so she went ... that it seemed all the water brent after her’ 


how Sir Percivale for penance rove bimself 
through the thigh; and bow the damosel 
Was known for the devil. 


zy) HEN Sir Percivale made great 
Pi sorrow, and drew his sword unto 


x him, saying : 
\ ca) “Sithen my flesh will be my 
“=~ master I shall punish it’’; and 


therewith he rove himself through the thigh that 
the blood start about him, and said: “O good 
Lord, take this in recompensation of that I have 
done against thee, my Lord.”’ 

So then he clothed him and armed him, and 
called himself a wretch, saying : “How nigh was I 
lost, and to have lost that I should never have 
gotten again, that was my virginity, for that may 
never be recovered after it is once lost.’? And 
then he stopped his bleeding wound with a piece 
of his shirt. 

Thus as he made his complaint* he saw the 
same ship come from Orient that the good man 
was in the day afore, and the noble knight was 
ashamed with himself, and therewith he fell in 
a swoon. 

And when he awoke he went unto him weakly, 
and there he saluted this good man. And then 
he asked Sir Percivale : 

“How hast thou done sith I departed ?”’ 


* “Moue” in original, probably for “mone,” i.e. moan. 
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The good man 
expounds the 
vision. 


“Sir,’’ said he, “here was a gentlewoman and 
led me into deadly sin.’’ And there he told him 
altogether. 

“Knew ye not the maid?’’ said the good man. 

“Sir,’’ said he, “nay, but well I wot the fiend 
sent her hither to shame me.’’ 

“O good knight,’’ said he, “thou art a fool, for 
that gentlewoman was the master fiend of hell, the 
which hath power above all devils, and that was 
the old lady that thou sawest in thine advision 
riding on the serpent.’’ 

Then he told Sir Percivale how Our Lord Jesu 
Christ beat him out of heaven for his sin, the 
which was the most brightest angel of heaven, 
and therefore he lost his heritage. 

“And that was the champion that thou 
foughtest withal, the which had overcome thee 
had not the grace of God been. Now beware, 
Sir Percivale, and take this for an ensample.’’ 
And then the good man vanished away. 

Then Sir Percivale took his arms and entered 
into the ship, and so departed from thence. 


there leave we the tale of Sir 
Percivale, Hnd bere follow- 
eth that of Sir Launcelot. 
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bow Sir Launcelot came to a chapel, where 
be found dead, in a white shirt, a man 
of religion, of an bundred winters old, 

Wb HEN the hermit had kept Sir 
¢) } Launcelot three days, the hermit 


1) BN 


sc 


aa a A 

Can ia gat him an horse, an helm, and a 
2 A ey sword. And then he departed about 
Se © the hour of noon. And then he saw 
a little house. And when he came near he saw a 
chapel, and there beside he saw an old man that 
was clothed all in white full richly; and then 
Sir Launcelot said : “God save you.”’ 

“God keep you,’’ said the good man, “and make 
you a good knight.’’ 

Then Sir Launcelot alit and entered into the 
chapel, and there he saw an old man dead, in a 
white shirt of passing fine cloth. 

“Sir,’’ said the good man, “this man that is 
dead ought not to be in such clothing as ye see 
him in, for in that he brake the oath of his order, 
for he hath been more than an hundred winter a 
man of a religion.”’ 

And then the good man and Sir Launcelot went 
into the chapel; and the good man took a stole 
about his neck, and a book, and then he conjured 
on that book; and with that they saw in an 
hideous figure and horrible, that there was no 
man so hard-hearted nor so hard but he should 
have been afeard. Then said the fiend : 
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The tomb of 
Agvarus. 


“Thou hast travailed me greatly; now tell me 
what thou wilt with me.’’ 

“T will,’’ said the good man, “that thou tell 
me how my fellow became dead, and whether he 
be saved or damned.’’ 

Then he said with an horrible voice : 

“He is not lost but saved.’’ 

“How may that be?’ said the good man; “it 
seemeth to me that he lived not well, for he brake 
his order for to wear a shirt where he ought to 
wear none, and who that trespasseth against our 
order doth not well.’’ 

“Not so,’’ said the fiend, “this man that leth 
here dead was come of a great lineage. And there 
was a lord that hight the Earl de Vale, that held 
great war against this man’s nephew, the which 
hight Agvarus. And so this Agvarus saw the 
earl was bigger than he. Then he went for to 
take counsel of his uncle, the which lieth here 
dead as ye may see. And then he asked leave, 
and went out of his hermitage for to maintain 
his nephew against the mighty earl; and so it 
happed that this man that lieth here dead did 
so much by his wisdom and hardiness that the ear] 
was taken, and three of his lords, by force of this 
dead man. 
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OF a dead man, bow men would bave bewn 
bim, and it would not be, and bow Sir 
Launcelot took the bair of the dead man. 
a! =e) HEN was there peace betwixt the 

<4) earl and this Agvarus, and great 
surety that the earl should never 
war against him. Then this dead 
: man that here lieth came to this 
hermitage again; and then the earl made two of 
his nephews for to be avenged upon this man. 
So they came on a day, and found this dead man 
at the sacring of his mass, and they abode him 
till he had said mass. And then they set upon 
him and drew out swords to have slain him; but 
there would no sword bite on him more than upon 
a gad of steel, for the High Lord which he served 
He him preserved. 

“Then made they a great fire, and did off all 
his clothes, and the hair* off his back. And then 
this dead man hermit said unto them: ‘Ween you 
tobrennet me? It shall not lie in your power nor 
to perish me as much as a thread and there were 
any on my body.’ 

“ ‘No,’ said one of them, ‘it shall be essayed.’ 

“And then they despoiled him, and put upon 
him this shirt, and cast him in a fire, and there 
he lay all that night till it was day in that fire, 
and was not dead, and so in the morn I came and 
found him dead; but I found neither thread nor 
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* i.e. Hair shirt. 


+ Burn. 


Launcelot 
puts on a 
hair shirt. 


* Tmpaired, 
subdued, 


+ On account of. 


skin tamed,* and so took him out of the fire with 
great fear, and laid him here as ye may see. And 
now may ye suffer me to go my way, for I have 
said you the sooth.”’ 

And then he departed with a great tempest. 

Then was the good man and Sir Launcelot more 
gladder than they were tofore. And then Sir 
Launcelot dwelled with that good man that night. 

“Sir,’’ said the good man, “be ye not Sir 
Launcelot du Lake?’ 

“Yea, sir,’’ said he. 

“What seek ye in this country ?”’ 

“Sir,’’? said Sir Launcelot, “I go to seek the 
adventures of the SANGREAL.”’ 

“Well,’’? said he, “seek 1t ye may well, but 
though it were here ye shall have no power to see 


-it no more than a blind man should see a bright 


sword, and that is longt on your sin, and else ye 
were more abler than any man living.”’ 

And then Sir Launcelot began to weep. 

Then said the good man : 

“Were ye confessed sith ye entered into the 
quest of the SANGREAL ?”’ | 

“Yea, sir,’’ said Sir Launcelot. 

Then upon the morn when the good man had 
sung his mass, then they buried the dead man. 
Then Sir Launcelot said : 

“Father, what shall I do?’’ 

“Now,’’ said the good man, “I require you 
take this hair that was this holy man’s and put it 
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next thy skin, and it shall prevail thee greatly.’’ 

“Sir, and I will do it,’’ said Sir Launcelot. 

“Also I charge you that ye eat no flesh as long as 
ye be in the quest of the SancREAL, nor ye shall 
drink no wine, and that ye hear mass daily an 
ye may do it.”’ 

So he took the hair and put it upon him, and so 
departed at evensong-time. And so rode he into 
a forest, and there he met with a gentlewoman 
riding upon a white palfrey, and then she asked 
him : 

“Sir knight, whither ride ye?”’ 

“Certes, damosel,’’ said Launcelot, “I wot not 
whither I ride but as fortune leadeth me.”’ 

“Ah, Sir Launcelot,’’ said she, “I wot what 
adventure ye seek, for ye were afore time nearer 
than ye be now, and yet shall ye see it more openly 
than ever ye did, and that shall ye understand in 
short time.”’ 

Then Sir Launcelot asked her where he might 
be harboured that night. 

“Ye shall not find this day nor night, but 
tomorn ye shall find harbour good, and ease of 
that ye be in doubt of.”’ 

And then he commended her unto God. Then 
he rode till that he came to a Cross, and took that 
for his host as for that night. 
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Of a vision that Sir Dauncelot had, and 
bow be told it to an bermit, and desired 
counsel of bim, 


\ND so he put his horse to pasture, 
and did off his helm and his shield, 
and made his prayers unto the Cross 
that he never fall in deadly sin 
again. And so he laid him down 


And anon as he was on sleep it befell him there 
an advision, that there came a man afore him all 
by compass of stars, and that man had a crown of 
gold on his head, and that man led in his fellow- 
ship seven kings and two knights. And all these 
worshipped the Cross, kneeling upon their knees, 
holding up their hands toward the heaven. And 
all they said : “Fair sweet Father of heaven, come 
and visit us, and yield unto us every each as we 
have deserved.’’ 

Then looked Launcelot up to the heaven, and 
him seemed the clouds did open, and an old man 
came down, with a company of angels, and alit 
among them, and gave unto every each his 
blessing, and called them his servants, and good 
and true knights. And when this old man had 
said thus he came to one of those knights, and 
said : 

“T have lost all that I have set in thee, for thou 
hast ruled thee against me as a warrior, and used 
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wrong wars with vain glory, more for the pleasure Launcelot 
of the world than to please me, therefore thou avenges 
shalt be confounded without thou yield me my himself. 
treasure.”’ 
All this advision saw Sir Launcelot at the 
Cross. And on the morn he took his horse and 
rode till midday; and there by adventure he met 
with the same knight that took his horse, helm, 
and his sword, when he slept when the SANGREAL 
appeared afore the Cross. 
When Sir Launcelot saw him he saluted him 
not fair, but cried on high: 
“Knight, keep thee, for thou hast done to me 
great unkindness.”’ 
And then they put afore them their spears, and 
Sir Launcelot came so fiercely upon him that he 
smote him and his horse down to the earth, that 
he had nigh broken his neck. Then Sir Launcelot 
took the knight’s horse that was his own 
aforehand, and descended from the horse he sat 
upon, and mounted upon his own horse, and tied 
the knight’s own horse to a tree, that he might 
find that horse when that he was arisen. 
Then Sir Launcelot rode till night, and by 
adventure he met an hermit, and each of them 
saluted other; and there he rested with that good 
man all night, and gave his horse such as he 
might get. 
Then said the good man unto Launcelot : 
“Of whence be ye ?”’ 
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More about 
King 
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“Sir,’’ said he, “I am of Arthur’s court, and 
my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake that am in the 
quest of the SancREAL, and therefore I pray you 
to counsel me of a vision the which I had at the 
Cross.’’ And so he told him all. 


how the bermit erpounded to Sir Launcelot 
his vision, and told bim that Sir Galabad 
was bis son. 
\ Was O, Sir Launcelot,” said the good 

n, “there thou mightest under- 
\ stand the high lineage that thou 
art come of, and thine advision 
betokeneth: after the passion of 
Jesu Christ forty year, Joseph of Aramathie 
preached the victory of King Evelake, that he 
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~ had in the battles the better of his enemies. Of 


the seven kings and the two knights, the first of 
them is called Nappus, an holy man; and the 
second hight Nacien, in remembrance of his 
grandsire, and in him dwelled Our Lord Jesu 
Christ; and the third was called Helias le Grose; 
and the fourth hight Lisais; and the fifth hight 
Jonas, he departed out of his country and went 
into Wales, and took there the daughter of 
Manuel, whereby he had the land of Gaul, and 
he came to dwell in this country. And of him 
came King Launcelot thy grandsire, the which 
there wedded the king’s daughter of Ireland, and 
he was as worthy a man as thou art, and of him 
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came King Ban, thy father, the which was the 
last of the seven kings. 

“And by thee, Sir Launcelot, it signifieth that 
the angels said thou were none of the seven 
fellowships. 

“And the last was the ninth knight, he was 
signified to a lion, for he should pass all manner 
of earthly knights. That is Sir Galahad, the 
which thou gat on King. Pelles’ daughter; and 
thou ought to thank God more than any other 
man living, for of a sinner earthly thou hast no 
peer as in knighthood, nor never shall be. But 
little thank hast thou given to God for all the 
great virtues that God hath lent thee.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said Launcelot, “ye say that that good 
knight is my son.”’ 

“That oughtest thou to know and no man 
better,’’ said the good man, “for thou knewest 
the daughter of King Pelles fleshly, and on her 
thou begattest Galahad, and that was he that at 
the feast of Pentecost sat in the Siege Perilous; 
and therefore make thou it known openly that he 
is one of thy begetting on King Pelles’ daughter, 
for that will be your worship and honour, and to 
all thy kindred. And I counsel you in no place 
press not upon him to have ado with him.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Launcelot, ‘““meseemeth that good 
knight should pray for me unto the High Father, 
that I fall not to sin again.”’ 

“Trust thou well,’’ said the good man, “ thou 
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farest mickle the better for his prayer; but the 
son shall not bear the wickedness of the father, 
nor the father shall not bear the wickedness of the 
son, but every each shall bear his own burden. 
And therefore beseek thou only God, and he will 
help thee in all thy needs.”’ 

And then Sir Launcelot and he went to supper, 
and so laid him to rest, and the hair pricked so 
Sir Launcelot’s skin which grieved him full sore, 
but he took it meekly, and suffered the pain. And 
so on the morn he heard his mass and took his 
arms, and so took his leave; and then mounted 
upon his horse, and rode into a forest, and held 
no highway. 


how Sir Dauncelot fousted with many 
knights, and bow be was taken. 
Si \ND as he looked afore him he saw a 
Ge fair plain, and beside that a fair 
Wb castle, and afore the castle were 
many pavilions of silk and of 
Sy z diverse hue. And him seemed that 
he saw there five hundred knights riding on 
horseback; and there were two parties : they that 
were of the castle were all on black horses and 
their trappings black, and they that were without 
were all on white horses and trappings, and every 
each hurtled to other that it marvelled Sir 
Launcelot. And at the last. him thought they of 
the castle were put to the worse. 
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Then thought Sir Launcelot for to help there 
the weaker party in increasing of his chivalry. 
And so Sir Launcelot thrust in among the party 
of the castle, and smote down a knight, horse and 
man, to the earth. And then he rushed here and 
there, and did marvellous deeds of arms. And 
then he drew out his sword, and struck many 
knights to the earth, so that all those that saw 
him marvelled that ever one knight might do so 
great deeds of arms. But always the white 
knights held them nigh about Sir Launcelot, for 
to tire him and wind him. 

But at the last, as a man may not ever endure, 
Sir Launcelot waxed so faint of fighting and 
travailing, and was so weary of his great deeds, 
but he might not lift up his arms for to give one 
stroke, so that he weened never to have borne 
arms; and then they all took and led him away 
into a forest, and there made him to alight and to 
rest him. And then all the fellowship of the 
castle were overcome for the default of him. 
Then they said all unto Sir Launcelot : 

“Blessed be God that ye be now of our 
fellowship, for we shall hold you in our prison’ ; 
and so they left him with few words. 

And then Sir Launcelot made great sorrow : 

“For never or now was I never at tournament 
nor jousts but I had the best, and now I am 
shamed’’; and then he said: “Now I am sure 
that I am more sinfuller than ever I was.”’ 
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Thus he rode sorrowing, and half a day he was 
out of despair, till that he came into a deep valley. 
And when Sir Launcelot saw he might not ride 
up into the mountain, he there alit under an apple 
tree, and there he left his helm and his shield, 
and put his horse unto pasture. And then he 
laid him down to sleep. And then him thought 
there came an old man afore him, the which said : 

“Ah, Launcelot of evil faith and poor belief, 
wherefore is thy will turned so lightly toward thy 
deadly sin ?’’ 

And when he had said thus he vanished away, 
and Launcelot wist not where he was become. 
Then he took his horse, and armed him; and as 
he rode by the way he saw a chapel where was a 
recluse, which had a window that she might see 
up to the altar. And all aloud she called 
Launcelot, for that he seemed a knight errant. 
And then he came, and she asked him what he 
was, and of what place, and where about he went 
to seek. 


bow Sir Dauncelot told bis vision unto a 
recluse, and bow she erpounded it unto 
bim. 


Ze) ND then he told her altogether word 


= by word, and the truth how it befell 
<; him at the tournament. And after 


ANAS) told her his advision that he had 
2 had that night in his sleep, and 


prayed her to tell him what it might mean, for 
he was not well content with it. 

“Ah, Launcelot,’’ said she, “as long as ye were 
knight of earthly knighthood ye were the most 
marvellous man of the world, and _ most 
adventurous. Now,’’ said the lady, “sithen ye 
be set among the knights of heavenly adventures, 
if adventure fell thee contrary at that tournament 
have thou no marvel, for that tournament 
yesterday was but a tokening of Our Lord. And 
not for then there was none enchantment, for 
they at the tournament: were earthly knights. 
The tournament was a token to see who should 
have most knights, either Elyazar, the son of 
King Pelles, or Argustus, the son of King 
Harlon. But Elyazar was all clothed in white, 
and Argustus was covered in black, the which 
were come.* All what this betokeneth I shall 
tell you. 

“The day of Pentecost, when King Arthur held 
his court, it befell that earthly kings and knights 
took a tournament together, that is to say the 
quest of the Sancreat. The earthly knights 
were they the which were clothed all in black, and 
the covering betokeneth the sins whereof they be 
not confessed. And they with the covering of 
white betokeneth virginity, and they that chose 
chastity. And thus was the quest begun in them. 
Then thou beheld the sinners and the good men, 


* Apparently a word or words dropped here. 
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expounded. 


Of evil faith and when thou sawest the sinners overcome, thou 


and poor 
belief. 


inclinest to that party for bobaunce and pride of 
the world, and all that must be left in that quest, 
for in this quest thou shalt have many fellows and 
thy betters. For thou art so feeble of evil trust 
and good belief, this made it when thou were 
there where they took thee and led thee into the 
forest. T | | 

“And anon there appeared the SANGREAL unto 
the white knights, but thou was so feeble of good 
belief and faith that thou mightest not abide it 
for all the teaching of the good man, but anon 
thou turnest to the sinners, and that caused thy 
misadventure that thou should’st know good from 
evil and vain glory of the world, the which is not 
worth a pear. And for great pride thou madest 
great sorrow that thou haddest not overcome all 
the white knights with the covering of white by 
whom was betokened virginity and chastity; and 
therefore God was wroth with you, for God loveth 
no such deeds in this quest. 

“And this advision signifieth that thou were of 
evil faith and of poor belief, the which will make 
thee to fall into the deep pit of hell if thou keep 
thee not. 

“Now have I warned thee of thy vain glory and 
of thy pride, that thou hast many times erred 

+ i.e. It was owing to thy feebleness in distinguishing between 


ibe faith and good faith that they were able to overcome 
ee, 
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against thy Maker. Beware of everlasting pain, 
for of all earthly knights I have most pity of thee, 
for I know well thou hast not thy peer of any 
earthly sinful man.”’ 

And so she commanded Sir Launcelot to dinner. 
And after dinner he took his horse and com- 
mended her to God, and so rode into a deep 
valley, and there he saw a river and an high 
mountain. And through the water he must 
needs pass, the which was hideous; and then in 
the name of God he took it with good heart. 
And when he came over he saw an armed knight, 
horse and man black as any bear*; without any 
word he smote Sir Launcelot’s horse to the earth; 
and so he passed on, he wist not where he was 
become. And then he took his helm and his 
shield, and thanked God of his adventure. 


‘Ibere leaveth off the storp of 
Sir Launcelot, and speak 
we of Sir Gawaine. 
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A black 
knight smites 
Launcelot to 
the earth. 


* “Beare” in 
original. 


how Sir Gawaine was nigh weary of the 

quest of the Sangreal, and of bis marvel- 

lous dream, 
wn HEN Sir Gawaine was departed 
} from his fellowship he rode long 
without any adventure. For he 
found not the tenth part of 


For Sir Gawaine rode from Whitsuntide until 
Michaelmas and found none adventure that 
pleased him. So on a day it befell Gawaine met 
with Sir Ector de Maris, and either made great 
joy of other that it were marvel to tell. And so 
they told every each other, and complained them 
greatly that they could find none adventure. 

“Truly,” said Sir Gawaine unto Sir Ector, 
“T am nigh weary of this quest, and loth I am to 
follow further in strange countries.’’ 

“One thing marvelled me,’’ said Sir Ector, “T 
have met with twenty knights, fellows of mine, 
and all they complain as I do.’’ 

“T have marvel,’ said Sir Gawaine, “where 
that Sir Launcelot, your brother is.’’ 

“Truly,’’ said Sir Ector, “T cannot hear of him, 
nor of Sir Galahad, Percivale, nor Sir Bors.”’ 

“Let them be,’’ said Sir Gawaine, “for they 
four have no peers. And if one thing were not 
in Sir Launcelot he had no fellow of none earthly 
man; but he is as we be, but if he took more pain 
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upon him. But an these four be met together they 
will be loth that any man meet with them; for 
an they fail of the SANGREAL it is in waste of all 
the remnant to recover it.”’ 

Thus-as Ector and Gawaine rode more than 
eight days. And on a Saturday they found an 
old chapel, the which was wasted that there 
seemed no man thither repaired; and there they 
alit, and set their spears at the door, and in they 
entered into the chapel, and there made their 
orisons a great while, and then set them down in 
the sieges of the chapel. 

And as they spake of one thing and other, for 
heaviness they fell on sleep, and there befel them 
both marvellous adventures. Sir Gawaine him 
seemed he came into a meadow full of herbs and 
flowers, and there he saw a rack of bulls, an 
hundred and fifty, that were proud and black, 
save three of them were all white, and one had a 
black spot and the other two were so fair and so 
white that they might be no whiter. And these 
three bulls which were so fair were tied with two 
strong cords. And the remnant of the bulls said 
among them: “Go we hence to seek better 
pasture.’’ And so some went; and some came 
again, but they were so lean that they might not 
stand upright; and of the bulls that were so 
white, one* came again and no more. But when 
this white bull was come again among these other 
there rose up a great cry for lack of wind that 
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bulls. 


* “That one” in 
original. 


The vision of 
Sir Ector de 
Maris 


* “As the hede 
came fro’ in 
original. 


failed them; and so they departed one here and 
another there. This advision befell Gawaine 
that night. 


Of the vision of Sir Lctor, and bow he 
jousted with Sir Uwaine les Avoutres, 
bis sworn brother. 


Regs: Wor 


UT to Ector de Maris befell another 
% vision the contrary. For it seemed 
s) him that his brother, Sir Launcelot, 
6. and he alit out of a chair and leapt 
© upon two horses, and the one said to 
the other : “Go we seek that we shall not find.’’ 
And him thought that a man beat Sir Launcelot, 
and despoiled him, and clothed him in another 
array, the which was all full of knots, and set 
him upon an ass, and so he rode till he came to 
the fairest well that ever he saw; and Sir 
Launcelot alit and would have drunk of that well. 
And when he stouped to drink of the water the 
water sank from him. And when Sir Launcelot 
saw that, he turned and went thither as he had 
come from.* | 
And in the meanwhile he trowed that himself 
and Sir Ector rode till that they came to a rich 
man’s house where there was a wedding. And 
there he saw a king the which said: “Sir knight, 
here is no place for you.’’ And then he turned 
again unto the chair that he came from. 
Thus within a while both Gawaine and Ector 
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awaked, and either told other of their advision, 
the which marvelled them greatly. 

“Truly,’’? said Ector, “I shall never be merry 
till I hear tidings of my brother Launcelot.’’ 

Now as they sat thus talking they saw an hand 
showing unto the elbow, and was covered with red 
samite, and upon that hung a bridle not right 
rich, and held within the fist a great candle which 
burned right clear, and so passed afore them and 
entered into the chapel, and then vanished away 
and they wist not where. And anon came down 
a voice which said : , 

“IKKNIGHTS OF FULL EVIL FAITH AND OF POOR 
BELIEF, THESE TWO THINGS HAVE FAILED YOU, AND 
THEREFORE YE MAY NOT COME TO THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE SANGREAL.’”’ 

Then first spake Gawaine and said: 

“Ector, have ye heard these words?’’ 

“Yea truly,’’ said Sir Ector, “I heard all.”’ 

“Now go we,’’ said Sir Ector, “unto some 
hermit that will tell us of our advision, for it 
seemeth me we labour all in vain.”’ 

And so they departed and rode into a valley, 
and there met with a squire which rode on an 
hackney, and they saluted him fair. 

“Sir,’’ said Gawaine, “can thou teach us to 
any hermit ?”’ 

“Here is one in a little mountain, but it is so 
rough there may no horse go thither, and there- 
fore ye must go upon foot; there shall ye find a 
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Sir Gawaine 
slays 
Uwaine. 


* Broke. 


poor house, and there is Nacien the hermit, which 
is the holiest man in this country.”’ 

And so they departed either from other. And 
then in a valley they met with a knight all armed, 
which proffered them to joust as far as he saw 
them. 

“In the name of God,’’ said Sir Gawaine, 
“sith I departed from Camelot there was none 
proffered me to joust but once.’’ 

“And now, sir,’’ said Ector, “let me joust with 
him.’”’ 

“Nay,’’ said Gawaine, “ye shall not but if I be 
beat; it shall not forethink me then if ye go 
after me.”’ 

And then either embraced other to joust and 
came together as fast as their horses might run, 


~and brast* their shields and the mails, and the 


one more than the other; and Gawaine was 
wounded in the left side, but the other knight 
was smitten through the breast, and the spear 
came out on the other side, and so they fell both 
out of their saddles, and in the falling they brake 
both their spears. 

Anon Gawaine arose and set his hand to his 
sword, and cast his shield afore him. But all for 
naught was it, for the knight had no power to 
arise against him. 

Then said Gawaine: “Ye must yield you as an 
overcome man, or else I may slay you.”’ 

“Ah, sir knight,’ said he, “I am but dead, for 
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God’s sake and of your gentleness lead me here 
unto an abbey that I may receive my Creator.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said Gawaine, “I know no house of 
religion hereby.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the knight, “set me on an horse 
tofore you, and I shall teach you.”’ 

Gawaine set him up in the saddle, and he leapt 
up behind him for to sustain him, and so came 
to an abbey where they were well received; and 
anon he was unarmed, and received his Creator. 
Then he prayed Gawaine to draw out the 
truncheon of the spear out of his body. Then 
Gawaine asked him what he was that knew him 
not. 

“T am,”’ said he, “of King Arthur’s court, and 
was a fellow of the Round Table, and we were 
brethren sworn together; and now Sir Gawaine, 
thou hast slain me, and my name is Uwaine les 
Avoutres, that sometime was son unto King 
Uriens, and was in the quest of the SANGREAL; 
and now forgive it thee God, for it shall ever be 
said that the one sworn brother hath slain the 
other.”’ 
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bow Sir Gawaine and Sir Letor came to 
an bermitage to be confessed, and bow 
they told to the bermit their visions, 


ee) LAS,”’ said Gawaine, “that ever 


ke 


ve this misadventure is befallen me.”’ 
Ot “No force,’’* said Uwaine, 
4, “sith I shall die this death, of a 
much more worshipfuller man’s 
hand might I not die; but when ye come to the 
court recommend me unto my lord, King Arthur, 
and all those that be left on live, and for old 
brotherhood think on me.’’ 

Then began Gawaine to weep, and Ector also. 
And then Uwaine himself and Sir Gawaine drew 
out the truncheon of the spear, and anon departed 
the soul from the body. Then Sir Gawaine and 
Sir Ector buried him as men ought to bury a 
king’s son, and made write upon his name, and 
by whom he was slain. 

Then departed Gawaine and Ector as heavy as 
they might for their misadventure, and so rode 
till that they came to the rough mountain, and 
there they tied their horses and went on foot to 
the hermitage. And when they were come up 
they saw a poor house, and beside the chapel a 
little courtelage, where Nacien the hermit 
gathered worts, as he which had tasted none other 
meat of a great while. And when he saw the 
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errant knights he came toward them and saluted 
them, and they him again. 

“Fair lords,’’ said he, “what adventure brought 
you hither ?”’ 

“Sir,” said Gawaine, “to speak with you for 
to be confessed.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said the hermit, “I am ready.’’ 

Then they told him so much that he wist well 
what they were. And then he thought to counsel 
them if he might. Then began Gawaine first and 
told him of his advision that he had in the chapel, 
and Ector told him all as it is afore rehearsed. 

“Sir,’’ said the hermit unto Sir Gawaine “[by] 
the fair meadow and the rack therein ought to 
be understood the Round Table, and by the 
meadow ought to be understood humility and 
patience, those be the things which be always 
green and quick; for men may no time overcome 
humility and patience, therefore was the Round 
Table founded; and the chivalry hath been at all 
times so by the fraternity which was there that 
she might not be overcome; for men said she was 
founded in patience and in humility. 

“At the rack ate an hundred and fifty bulls; 
but they ate not in the meadow, for their hearts 
should be set in humility and patience, and the 
bulls were proud and black save only three. 

“By the bulls is to [be] understood the fellow- 
ship of the Round Table, which for their sin and 
their wickedness be black. Blackness is to say 
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without good or virtuous works. And the three 
bulls which were white save only one that was 
spotted : the two white betoken Sir Galahad and 
Sir Percivale, for they be maidens clean and 
without spot; and the third that had a spot 
signifieth Sir Bors de Ganis, which trespassed but 
once in his virginity, but sithen he kept himself 
so well in chastity that all is forgiven him and 
his misdeeds. 

“And why those three were tied by the necks, 
they be three knights in virginity and chastity, 
and there is no pride smitten in them. And the 
black bulls which said : ‘Go we hence,’ they were 
those which at Pentecost at the high feast took 
upon them to go in the quest of the SANGREAL 
without confession: they might not enter in the 
meadow of humility and patience. And therefore 
they returned into waste countries : that signifieth 
death, for there shall die many of them: every 
each of them shall slay other for sin, and they 
that shall escape shall be so lean that it shall be 
marvel to see them. And of the three bulls 
without spot, the one shall come again, my the 
other two never.’ 
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bow the bermit erpounded their A 


oy ye came down off one chair: the 
chair betokeneth mastership and 

%*— lordship which ye came ok from. 
But ye two knights,’’ said the hermit, “ye go to 
seek that ye shall never find, that is the SANGREAL; 
for it is the secret thing of Our Lord Jesu Christ. 
What is to mean that Sir Launcelot fell down off 
his horse: he hath left pride and taken him to 
humility, for he hath cried mercy loud for his sin, 
and sore repented him, and our Lord hath clothed — 
him in his clothing which is full of knots, that is 
the hair that he weareth daily. And the ass that 
he rode upon is a beast of humility, for God 
would not ride upon no steed, nor upon no palfrey ; 
so in ensample that an ass betokeneth meekness, 
that thou sawest Sir Launcelot ride on in thy 
sleep. And the well where as the water sank 
from him when he should have taken thereof, and 
when he saw he might not have it, he returned 
thither from whence he came, for the well 
betokeneth the high grace of God, the more men 
desire it to take it, the more shall be their desire. 
So when he came nigh the SANGREAL, he meeked 
him that he held him not a man worthy to be so 
nigh the holy vessel, for he had been so defouled 
in deadly sin by the space of many years; yet when 
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he kneeled to drink of the well, there he saw great 
previdence of the Sancreat. And for he had 
served so long the devil, he shall have vengeance 
four and twenty days long, for that he hath been 
the devil’s servant four and twenty years. And 
then soon after he shall return unto Camelot out 
of this country, and he shall say a part of such 
things as he hath found. 

‘Now will I tell you what betokeneth the hand 
with the candle and the bridle: that is to under- 
stand the holy ghost where charity is ever, and the 
bridle signifieth abstinence. For when she is 
bridled in Christian man’s heart she holdeth him 
so short that he falleth not in deadly sin. And 
the candle which sheweth clearness and sight 
signifieth the right way of Jesu Christ. And 


when he went and said ‘Knights of poor faith 


and of wicked belief, these three things failed, 
charity, abstinence and truth,’ therefore ye may 
not attain that high adventure of the SANGREAL.”’ 


OF the good counsel that the bermit gave 
to bim. 


“‘(C@ee/ ERTES,”’ said Gawaine, “soothly 

7 ay have ye said, that I see it openly. 
‘ \ Now, I pray you, good man and 
we ee holy father, tell me why we met 
Ice” not with so many adventures as we 
were wont to do, and commonly have the better.’’ 

“I shall tell you gladly,’’ said the good man; 
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“the adventure of the SANGREAL which ye and 
many other have undertaken the quest of it and 
find it not, the cause is for it appeareth not to 
sinners. Wherefore marvel not though ye fail 
thereof, and many other. For ye be an untrue 
knight, and a great murderer, and to good men 
signifieth other things than murder. For I dare 
say as sinful as Sir Launcelot hath been, sith he 
went into the quest of the SANGREAL he slew never 
man, nor nought shall, till that he come unto 
Camelot again, for he hath taken upon him for to 
forsake sin. And nere* that he nyst not stable, 
but by his thought he is likely to turn again, he 
should be next to achieve it save Galahad, his son. 
But God knoweth his thought and his unstable- 
ness, and yet shall he die right an holy man, and 
no doubt he hath no fellow of no earthly sinful 
man.”’ 

“Sir,” said Gawaine, “it seemeth me by your 
words that for our sins it will not avail us to 
travail in this quest.”’ 

“Truly,’’ said the good man, “there be an 
hundred such as ye be that never shall prevail, 
but to have shame.”’ 

And when they had heard these voices they 
commended him unto God. Then the good man 
called Gawaine, and said : 

“It is long time passed sith that ye were made 
knight, and never sithen thou servedst thy Maker, 
and now thou art so old a tree that in thee is 
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* Were it not. 


t Is not. 


Gawaine and neither life nor fruit; wherefore bethink thee that 


Ector depart. 


thou yield to Our Lord the bare rind, sith the fiend 
hath the leaves and the fruit.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said Gawaine, “an I had leisure I would 
speak with you, but my fellow here, Sir Ector, is 
gone, and abideth me yonder beneath the hill.’’ 

“Well,” said the good man, “thou were better 
to be counselled.’’ 

Then departed Gawaine and came to Ector, 
and so took their horses and rode till they came to 
a forester’s house, which harboured them right 
well. And on the morn they departed from their 
host, and rode long or they could find any 
adventure. 


‘bere leave we the tale of 
Sir Gawaine, and speak 
we of Sir Bors. 
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how Sir Bors met with an hermit, and 
how he was confessed to bim, and of the 
penance enjoined to bim. 
MZ HEN Bors was departed from 
“Py Camelot he met with a religious 
man riding on an ass, and Sir Bors 
saluted him. Anon the good man 
‘ ? knew him that he was one of the 
Bion errant that was in the quest of the 
SANGREAL. 

“What are ye?’’ said the good man. 

“Sir,’’ said he, “I am a knight that fain would 
be counselled in the quest of the SANGREAL, for he 
shall have much earthly worship that may bring 
it to an end.”’ 

“Certes,’’ said the good man, “that is sooth, 
for he shall be the best knight of the world, and 
the fairest of all the fellowship. But wit you 
well there shall none attain it but by cleanness, 
that is pure confession.”’ 

So rode they together till that they came to an 
hermitage. And there he prayed Bors to dwell 
all that night with him. And so he alit and put 
away his armour, and prayed him that he might 
be confessed; and so they went into the chapel, 
and there he was clean confessed, and they ate 
bread and drank water together. 

“Now,’’ said the good man, “I pray thee that 
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thou eat none other till that thou sit at the table 
where the SANGREAL shall be.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “I agree me thereto, but how 
wit ye that I shall sit there?”’ 

“Yes,” said the good man, “that know I, but 
there shall be but few of your fellows with you.”’ 

“All is welcome,’ said Sir Bors, “that God 
sendeth me.”’ 

“Also,’’ said the good man, “instead of a shirt, 
and in sign of chastisement, ye shall wear a 
garment; therefore I pray you do off all your 
clothes and your shirt’’; and so he did. 

And then he took* him a scarlet coat, so that 
should be instead of his shirt till he had fulfilled 
the quest of the SANGREAL; and the good man 
found in him so marvellous a life and so stable, 
that he marvelled and felt that he was never 
corrupt in fleshly lusts, but in one time that he 
begat Elyan le Blanc. Then he armed him, and 
took his leave, and so departed. 

And so a little from thence he looked up into a 
tree, and there he saw a passing great bird upon 
an old tree, and it was passing dry, without 
leaves; and the bird sat above, and had birds, the 
which were dead for hunger. So smote he himself 
with his beak, the which was great and sharp. 
And so the great bird bled till that he died among 
his birds. And the young birds took the life by 
the blood of the great bird. When Bors saw this 
he wist well it was a great tokening; for when he 
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saw the great bird arose not, then he took his 
horse and yede his way. So by evensong, by 
adventure he came to a strong tower and an high, 
and there was he lodged gladly. 


how Sir Bors was lodged with a lady, and 
bow be took upon bim for to fight against 
a champion for ber land. 

, *\ND when he was unarmed they led 
him into an high tower where was a 
lady, young, lusty, and fair. And 

}» she received him with great joy, 

: and made him to sit down by her, 
and so was he set to sup with flesh and many 
dainties. And when Sir Bors saw that, he 
bethought him on his penance, and bad a squire 
to bring him water. And so he brought him, 
and he made sops therein and ate them. 

“Ah,’’ said the lady, “I trow ye like not my 
meat.”’ 

“Yes, truly,’’ said Sir Bors, “God thank you, 
madam, but I may eat none other meat this day.”’ 

Then she spake no more as at that time, for 
she was loth to displease him. Then after supper 
they spake of one thing and other. With that 
came a squire and said: 

“Madam, ye must purvey you tomorn for a 
champion, for else your sister will have this 

castle and also your lands, except ye can find a 
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A king hight knight that will fight tomorn in your quarrel 


Aniause. 


* Gave. 


+ Gave. 


against Prydam le Noir.’’ 

Then she made sorrow and said : 

“Ah, Lord God, wherefore granted ye to hold 
my land, whereof I should now be disherited 
without reason and right ?”’ 

And when Sir Bors had heard her say thus, 
he said : 

“T shall comfort you.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said she, “TI shall tell you there was here 
a king that hight Aniause, which held all this 
land in his keeping. So it mishapped he loved a 
gentlewoman a great deal elder than I. So took* 
he her all this land to her keeping, and all his 
men to govern; and she brought up many evil 
customs whereby she put to death a great part of 
his kinsmen. And when he saw that, he let chase 
her out of this land, and betookT it me, and all 
this land in my demesnes. But anon as that 
worthy king was dead, this other lady began to 
war upon me, and hath destroyed many of my 
men, and turned them against me, that I have 
wellnigh no man left me; and I have nought else 
but this high tower that she left me. And yet 
she hath promised me to have this tower, without 
I can find a knight to fight with her champion.’’ 

“Now tell me,’’ said Sir Bors, “what is that 
Prydam le Noir ?”’ 

“Sir,’’ said she, “he is the most doubted man 
of this land.”’ 
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“Now may ye send her word that ye have found Sir Bors has 
a knight that shall fight with that Prydam le ® Vision. 
Noir in God’s quarrel and yours.”’ 
Then that lady was not a little glad, and sent 
word that she was purveyed, and that night Bors 
had good cheer; but in no bed he would come, 
but laid him on the floor, nor never would do 
otherwise till that he had met with the quest of 
the SANGREAL. 


Of a vision which Sir Bors bad that night, 
and bow he fought. and overcame bis 
adversary, 
ex Us) ND anon as he was asleep him befel 

y a a vision, that there came to him two 

q birds, the one as white as a swan, 

j, and the other was marvellous black; 

but it was not so great as the other, 

but in the likeness of a Raven. Then the white 
bird came to him, and said: 

“An thou wouldst give me meat and serve me 
I should give thee all the riches of the world, and 
I shall make thee as fair and as white as I am.”’ 
So the white bird departed, and there came the 
black bird to him, and said : 

“An thou wolt, serve me to-morrow and have 
me in no despite though I be black, for wit thou 
well that more availeth my blackness than the 
other’s whiteness.’’ And then he departed. 

And he had another vision: him thought that 
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he came to a great place which seemed a chapel, 
and there he found a chair* set on the left side, 
which was wormeaten and feeble. And on the 
right hand were two flowers like a lily, and the 
one would have benome the other’s whiteness, but 
a good man departed them that [the one] touched 
not the other; and then out of every each flower 
came out many flowers, and fruit great plenty. 
Then him thought the good man said : 

“Should not he do great folly that would let 
these two flowers perish for to succour the rotten 
tree, that it fell not to the earth?’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “it seemeth me that this wood 
might not avail.’’ 

‘Now keep thee,’’ said the good man, “that 
thou never see such adventure befall thee.’’ 

Then he awaked and made a sign of the cross 
in middes of the forehead, and so rose and clothed 
him. And there came the lady of the place, and 
she saluted him, and he her again, and so went 
to a chapel and heard their service. And there 
came a company of knights, that the lady had sent 
for, to lead Sir Bors unto battle. Then asked he 
his arms. And when he was armed she prayed 
him to take a little morsel to dine. 

“Nay, madam,”’ said he, “that shall I not do 
till I have done my battle, by the grace of God.’’ 

And so he leapt upon his horse, and departed 


’ 


* “Chayer’’ in original, but read ‘‘tree.’’ See ten lines 
lower, and on pages 119 and 126. 
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all the knights and men with him. And as soon 
as these two ladies met together, she which Bors 
should fight for complained her, and said: 

“Madam, ye have done me wrong to bereave 
me of my lands that King Aniause gave me, and 
full loth I am there should be any battle.’’ 

“Ye shall not choose,’’ said the other lady, “or 
else your knight withdraw him.”’ 

Then there was the cry made, which party had 
the better of those two knights, that his lady 
should rejoice all the land. 

Now departed the one knight here, and the 
other there. Then they came together with such 
a raundon that they pierced their shields and 
their hauberks, and the spears flew in pieces, and 
they wounded either other sore. Then hurtled 
they together, so that they fell both to the earth, 
and their horses betwixt their legs; and anon they 
arose, and set hands to their swords, and smote 
each one other upon the heads, that they made 
great wounds and deep, that the blood went out 
of their bodies. For there found Sir Bors greater 
defence in that knight more than he weened. For 
that Prydam was a passing good knight, and he 
wounded Sir Bors full evil, and he him again; 
but ever this Prydam held the stour* in like 
hard.t That perceived Sir Bors and suffered 
him till he was nigh attaint. And then he ran 
upon him more and more, and the other went back 
for dread of death. So in his withdrawing he 
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Sir Bors is 
wounded by 
Sir Prydam 
le Noir. 


* Battle. 


+ With equal 
hardiness. 


Bors defeats 
Sir Prydam 
le Noir. 


fell upright, and Sir Bors drew his helm so 
strongly that he rent it from his head, and gave 
him great strokes with the flat of his sword upon 
the visage, and bad him yield him, or he should 
slay him. 

Then he cried him mercy and said : 

“Fair knight, for God’s love slay me not, and 
I shall ensure thee never to war against thy lady, 


but be alway toward her.”’ 


Then Bors let him be; then the old lady fied 
with all her knights. 


‘bow the lady was returned to ber [ands by 
the battle of Sir Bors, and of bis departing, 
and bow be met Sir Dionel taken and 
beaten with thorns, and also of a matd 
which should bave been disbonoured, 


iN held lands of his lady, and said he 
should destroy them but if they did 
such service unto her as longed to 

© their lands. So they did their 
homage, and they that would not were chased out 
of their lands. Then befel that young lady to 
come to her estate again, by the mighty prowess 
of Sir Bors de Ganis. 

So when all the country was well set in peace, 
then Sir Bors took his leave and departed; and 
she thanked him greatly, and would have given 
him great richesse, but he refused it. Then he 
rode all that day till night, and came to an 
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harbour to a lady which knew him well enough, 
and made of him great joy. 

Upon the morn, as soon as the day appeared, 
Bors departed from thence, and so rode into a 
forest unto the hour of midday, and there befel 
him a marvellous adventure. So he met at the 
departing of the two ways two knights that led 
Lionel, his brother, all naked, bounden upon a 
strong hackney, and his hands bounden tofore his 
breast. And every each of them held in his hands 
thorns wherewith they went beating him so sore 
that the blood trailed down more than in an 
hundred places of his body, so that he was all 
blood tofore and behind, but he said never a word, 
as he which was great of heart; he suffered all 
that ever they did to him as though he had felt 
none anguish. 

Anon Sir Bors dressed him to rescue him that 
was his brother; and so he looked upon the other 
side of him, and saw a knight which brought a 
fair gentlewoman, and would have set her in the 
thickest place of the forest for to have been the 
more surer out of the way from them that sought 
him. And she which was nothing assured cried 
with an high voice: “Saint Mary succour your 
maid.”’ 

And anon she espied where Sir Bors came 
riding. And when she came nigh him she 
deemed him a knight of the Round Table, whereof 
she hoped to have some comfort; and then she 
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Sir Bors and 
Sir Lionel 
his brother. 


Bors rescues 
the gentle- 
woman. 


conjured him by the faith that he ought “unto 
Him in whose service thou art entered in, and 
for the faith ye owe unto the high order of knight- 
hood, and for the noble King Arthur’s sake, that 
I suppose that made thee knight, that thou help 
me, and suffer me not to be shamed of this 
knight.”’ 

When Bors heard her say thus he had so much 
sorrow there he nyst not what to do. “For if I 
let my brother be in adventure he must be slain, 
and that would I not for all the earth. And if I 
help not the maid she is shamed for ever, and also 
she shall lose her virginity the which she shall 
never get again.’’ Then lift he up his eyes and 
said weeping : 

“Fair sweet Lord Jesu Christ, whose liege man 
I am, keep Lionel, my brother, that these knights 
slay him not, and for pity of you, and for Mary’s 
sake, I shall succour this maid.”’ 


bow Sir Bors left to rescue bis brother, 
and rescued the damosel; and bow it was 
told bim that Lionel was dead, 


==) HEN dressed he him unto the knight 
x Yds the which had the gentlewoman, 
2%) and then he cried : 

“Sir knight, let your hand off that 
maiden, or ye be but dead.’’ 


And then he set down the maiden, and was 
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armed at all pieces save he lacked his spear. Bors rescues 
Then he dressed his shield, and drew out his the gentle- 
sword, and Bors smote him so hard that it went WMD. 
through his shield and habergeon on the left 
shoulder. And through great strength he beat 
him down to the earth, and at the pulling out of 
Bors’ spear there he swooned. 

Then came Bors to the maid and said: 

“How seemeth it you? of this knight ye be 
delivered at this time.’’ 

“Now sir,’’ said she, “I pray you lead me there 
as this knight had me.’’ 

“So shall I do gladly’’; and took the horse 
of the wounded knight, and set the gentlewoman 
upon him, and so brought her as she desired. 

“Sir knight,’’ said she, “ye have better sped 
than ye weened, for an I had lost my maidenhead, 
five hundred men should have died for it.’’ 

“What knight was he that had you in the 
forest ?”’ 

“By my faith,’’ said she, “he is my cousin. So 
wot I never with what engyn the fiend enchafed 
him, for yesterday he took me from my father 
privily; for I nor none of my father’s men 
mistrusted him not, and if he had had my 
maidenhead he should have died for the sin, and 
his body shamed and dishonoured for ever.”’ 

Thus as she stood talking with him there came 
twelve knights seeking after her, and anon she 
told them all how Bors had delivered her; then 
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R— Berry. in 
original. 


* Despair. 


they made great joy, and besought him to come to 
her father, a great lord, and he should be right 
welcome. 

“Truly,’? said Bors, “that may not be at this 
time, for I have a great adventure to do in this 
country.”’ 

So he commended them unto God and departed. 
Then Sir Bors rode after Lionel, his brother, by 
the trace of their horses, thus he rode seeking a 
great while. Then he overtook a man clothed in 
a religious clothing, and rode on a strong black 
horse blacker than a berry*, and said : 

“Sir knight, what seek you?”’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “I seek my brother that I saw 
within a while beaten with two knights.”’ 

“Ah, Bors, discomfort you not, nor fall into no 
wanhope* for I shall tell you tidings such as they 
be, for truly he is dead.”’ 

Then showed he him a new slain body lying in 
a bush, and it seemed him well that it was the 
body of Lionel; and then he made such a sorrow 
that he fell to the earth all in a swoon, and lay 
a great while there. And when he came fo 
himself he said : 

“Fair brother, sith the company of you and me 
is departed shall I never have joy in my heart, 
and now He which I have taken unto my master, 
He be my help.”’ 

And when he had said thus he took his body 
lightly in his arms, and put it upon the arson of 
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his saddle. And then he said to the man: 

“Canst thou tell me unto some chapel where 
that I may bury this body ?”’ 

“Come on,’’ said he, “here is one fast by’’; 
and so long they rode till they saw a fair tower, 
and afore it there seemed an old feeble chapel. 
And then they alit both, and put him into a tomb 
of marble. 


bow Sir Bors told bis dream to a priest, 
which be bad dreamed, and of the counsel 
seta the Enuen gave to bim. 


% OW leave we him here,’’ said the 
good man, “and go we to our 
harbour till to-morrow, [when ] 
we will come here again to do him 
service.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said Bors, “be ye a priest ?”’ 

“Yea forsooth,’’ said he. 

“Then I pray you tell me a dream that befell to 
me the last night.”’ 

“Say on,’’ said he. 

Then he began so much to tell him of the great 
bird in the forest, and after told him of his birds, 
one white, another black, and of the rotten tree, 
and of the white flowers. . 

“Sir, I shall tell you a part now, and the other 
dele* to-morrow. The white fowl betokeneth a 
gentlewoman, fair and rich, which loved thee par 
amours, and hath loved thee long; and if thou 
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expounded. 


* Praise. 


warne her love she shall go die anon, if thou have 
no pity on her. That signifieth the great bird, 
the which shall make thee to warne her. Now 
for no fear that thou hast, nor for no dread that 
thou hast of God, thou shalt not warne her, but 
thou wouldst not do it for to be holden chaste, for 
to conquer the loos* of the vain glory of the world; 
for that shall befall thée now an thou warne her, 
that Launcelot, the good knight, thy cousin, shall 
die. And therefore men shall now say that thou 
art a manslayer, both of thy brother, Sir Lionel, 
and of thy cousin, Sir Launcelot du Lake, the 
which thou mightest have saved and rescued 
easily, but thou weenest to rescue a maid which 
pertaineth nothing to thee. Now look thou 
whether it had been greater harm of thy brother’s 
death, or else to have suffered her to have lost her 
maidenhood?’’ Then asked he him: “Hast thou 
heard the tokens of thy dream the which I have 
told to you?’’ 

“Yea forsooth,’’ said Sir Bors, “all your 
exposition and declaring of my dream I have well 
understood and heard.”’ 

Then said the man in this black clothing : 

“Then is it in thy default if Sir Launcelot, thy 
cousin, die.”’ 

“Sir,’’? said Bors, “that were me loth, for wit 
ye well there is nothing in the world but I had 
liefer do it than to see my lord, Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, to die in my default.”’ 
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“Choose ye now the one or the other,’’ said the Sir Bors goes 
good man. to an high 
And then he led Sir Bors into an high tower, pas 
and there he found knights and ladies: those 
ladies said he was welcome, and so they unarmed 
him. And when he was in his doublet men 
brought him a mantle furred with ermine, and 
put it about him; and then they made him such 
cheer that he had forgotten all his sorrow and 
anguish, and only set his heart in these delights 
and dainties, and took no thought more for his 
brother, Sir Lionel, neither of Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, his cousin. 
And anon came out of a chamber to him the 
fairest lady that ever he saw, and more richer 
bysene* than ever he saw Queen Guenever or any * 4pparelled. 
other estate. “Lo,’’ said they, “Sir Bors, here 
is the lady unto whom we owe all our service, and 
I trow she be the richest lady and the fairest of 
all the world, and the which loveth you best above 
all other knights, for she will have no knight 
but you.”’ 
And when he understood that language he was 
abashed. Not for then she saluted him, and he 
her; and then they sat down together and spake 
of many things, in so much that she besought him 
to be her love, for she had loved him above all 
earthly men, and she should make him richer than 
ever was man of his age. 
When Bors understood her words he was right 
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Sir Bors is 
tempted. 


evil at ease, which in no manner would not break 
chastity, so wist not he how to answer her. 


thow a fiend in woman’s likeness would 
have tempted Sir Bors, and bow by God's 
grace be escaped. 
faa) LAS,’’ said she, “Bors, shall ye not 
or do my will?” 

“Madam,’’ said Bors, “there is 
no lady in this world whose will I 
will fulfill as of this thing, for my 
brother lieth dead which was slain right late.’’ 

“Ah, Bors,’’ said she, “I have loved you long 
for the great beauty I have seen in you, and 
the great hardiness that I have heard of you, 
that needs ye must lie by me this night, and 


therefore I pray you grant it me.’’ 


“Truly,’’ said he, “I shall not do it in no 
manner wise.” 

Then she made him such sorrow as though she 
would have died. “Well, Bors,’’ said she, “unto 
this have ye brought me, nigh to mineend.’’ And 
therewith she took him by the hand, and bad him 
behold her. “And ye shall see how I shall die for 
your love.”’ 

“Ah,’’ said then he, “that shall I never see.’’ 

Then she departed and went up into an high 
battlement, and led with her twelve gentlewomen; 
and when they were above, one of the gentlewomen 
cried, and said : 
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“Ah, Sir Bors, gentle knight have mercy on us The fiends 
all, and suffer my lady to have her will, and if ye discomfited. 
do not we must suffer death with our lady, for to 
fall down off this high tower, and if ye suffer us 
thus to die for so little a thing all ladies and 
gentlewomen will say of you dishonour.”’ 

Then looked he upward, they seemed all ladies 
of great estate, and richly and well bisene.* Then * Apparelled. 
had he of them great pity; not for that he was 
uncounselled in himself that liefer he had they 
all had lost their souls than he his, and with that 
they fell adown all at once to the earth. And 
when he saw that, he was all abashed, and had 
thereof great marvel. With that he blessed his 
body and his visage. And anon he heard a great 
noise and a great cry, as though all the fiends of 
hell had been about him; and therewith he saw 
neither tower, nor lady, nor gentlewoman, nor no 
chapel where he brought his brother to. 

Then held he up both his hands to the heaven, 
and said : 

“Fair Father God, I am grievously escaped’’ ; 
and then he took his arms and his horse and rode 
on his way. Then he heard a clock smite on his 
right hand; and thither he came to an Abbey on 
his right hand, closed with high walls, and there 
was let in. Then they supposed that he was one 
of the quest of the SANGREAL, so they led him into 
a chamber and unarmed him. 

“Sirs,’’ said Sir Bors, “if there be any holy 
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man in this house I pray you let me speak with 
him.’’ 

Then one of them led him unto the Abbot, 
which was in a Chapel. And then Sir Bors 
saluted him, and he him again. 

“Sir,’’ said Bors, “I am a knight errant’’; and 
told him all the adventure which he had seen. 

“Sir Knight,’ said the Abbot, “I wot not what 
ye be, for I weened never that a knight of your 
age might have been so strong in the grace of 
Our Lord Jesu Christ. Not for then ye shall go 
unto your rest, for I will not counsel you this day, 
it is too late, and to-morrow I shall counsel you 
as I can.”’ 


Of the bolpy communication of an Abbot fo 
Sir Bors, and bow the Hbbot counselled 
bim, 


1S) ND that night was Sir Bors served 

Ab ss richly; and on the morn early he 
nti ¢ heard mass, and the Abbot came to 
j, him, and bad him good morrow, and 
Bors to him again. And then he 
told him he was a fellow of the quest of the 
SANGREAL, and how he had charge of the holy man 
to eat bread and water. Then [said the Abbot : ] 
“Our Lord Jesu Christ showed him unto you in 
the likeness of a soul that suffered great anguish 
for us, syne He was put upon the cross, and bled 
His heart blood for mankind : there was the token 
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and the likeness of the SancrEAL that appeared The black 
afore you, for the blood that the great fowl bled bird and the 
revived the chickens from death to life. And by th 
the bare tree is betokened the world which is 
naked and without fruit but if it come of Our 
Lord. Also the lady for whom ye fought for, 
and King Aniause which was lord there tofore, 
betokeneth Jesu Christ which is King of the 
World. And that ye* fought with the champion * eas 
for the lady, this it betokeneth: for when yet }+« He” in 
took the battle for the lady, by her shall ye °"#"*! 
understand the new law of Jesu Christ and Holy 
Church; and by the other lady ye shall understand 
the old law and the fiend, which all day warreth 
against Holy Church, therefore ye did your battle 
with right. For ye be Jesu Christ’s knights, 
therefore ye ought to be defenders of Holy 
Church. 
“And by the black bird might ye understand 
Holy Church, which sayeth I am black, but he is 
fair. And by the white bird might men under- 
stand the fiend, and I shall tell you how the swan 
is white withoutforth, and black within: it is 
hypocrisy which is without yellow or pale, and 
seemeth withoutforth the servants of Jesu Christ, 
but they be within so horrible of filth and sin, 
and beguile the world evil. 
“Also when the fiend appeared to thee in 
likeness of a man of religion, and blamed thee 
that thou left thy brother for a lady, so led thee 
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The dry tree where thou seemed thy brother was slain, but he 
and the white jg yet on live; and all was for to put thee in error, 


lily. 


and bring thee unto wanhope and lechery, for he 
knew thou were tender hearted, and all was for 
thou shouldst not find the blessed adventure of 
the SANGREAL. 

“And the third fowl betokeneth the strong 
battle against the fair ladies which were all 
devils. 

‘Also the dry tree and the white lily: the dry 
tree betokeneth thy brother Lionel, which is dry 
without virtue, and therefore many men ought to 
call him the rotten tree, and the wormeaten tree, 
for he is a murderer and doth contrary to the 
order of knighthood. 

“And the two white flowers signify two 


- maidens, the one is a knight which was wounded 


the other day, and the other is the gentlewoman 
which ye rescued; and why the other flower drew 
nigh the other, that was the knight which would 
have defouled her and himself both. 

“And Sir Bors, ye had been a great fool and in 
great peril for to have seen those two flowers 
perish for to succour the rotten tree, for an they 
had sinned together they had been damned; and 
for that ye rescued them both, men might call you 
a very knight and servant of Jesu Christ.’’ 
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bow Sir Bors met with bis brother Sir 
Lionel, and bow Sir Lionel would bave 
lain qelk Bors, 


SA And then he rode all that day, ad 

Col J, harboured with an old lady. And 

ze ’*< on the morn he rode to a castle in a 

a and there he met with a yeoman going a 
great pace toward a forest. 

“Say me,’’ said Sir Bors, “canst thou tell me of 
any adventure?’’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “here shall be under this castle 
a great and a marvellous tournament.”’ 

“Of what folks shall it be?’’ said Sir Bors. 

“The Earl of Playne shall be in the one party, 
and the lady’s nephew of Hervyn on the other 
party.”’ 

Then Bors thought to be there if he might meet 
with his brother Sir Lionel, or any other of his 
fellowship, which were in the quest of the 
SANGREAL. And then he turned to an hermitage 
that was in the entry of the forest. And when he 
was come thither he found there Sir Lionel, his 
brother, which sat all armed at the entry of the 
chapel door for to abide there harbour till on the 
morn that the tournament shall be. 

And when Sir Bors saw him he had great joy 
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of him, that it were marvel to tell of his joy. And 
then he alit off his horse, and said : 

“Fair sweet brother, when came ye hither ?”’ 

Anon as Lionel saw him he said : 

“Ah, Bors, ye may not make none avaunt,* but 
as for you I might have been slain; when ye saw 
two knights leading me away beating me, ye left 
me for to succour a gentlewoman, and suffered me 
in peril of death; for never erst ne did no brother 
to another so great an untruth. And for that 
misdeed now I ensure you but death, for well 
have ye deserved it; therefore keep thee from 
henceforward, and that shall ye find as soon as 
I am armed.” 

When Sir Bors understood his brother’s wrath 
he kneeled down to the earth and cried him mercy, 


~ holding up both his hands, and prayed him to 


forgive him his evil will. 

“Nay,” said Lionel, “that shall never be an I 
may have the higher hand, that I make mine 
avow to God, thou shalt have death for it, for it 
were pity ye lived any longer.’’ 

Right so he went in and took his harness, and 
mounted upon his horse, and came tofore him 
and said : 

“Bors, keep thee from me, for I shall do to 
thee as I would to a felon or a traitor, for ye be 
the untruest knight that ever came out of so 
worthy an house as was King Bors’ de Ganis 
which was our father, therefore start upon thy 
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horse, and so shall ye be most at your advantage. 
And but if* ye will I will run upon you there as 
ye stand upon foot, and so the shame shall be 
mine and the harm yours, but of that shame ne 
reck I nought.’’ 

When Sir Bors saw that he must fight with his 
brother or else to die, he nist what to do; then his 
heart counselled him not thereto, inasmuch as 
Lionel was born ort he, wherefore he ought to 
bear him reverence; yet kneeled he down afore 
Lionel’s horse’s feet, and said : 

“Fair sweet brother, have mercy upon me and 
slay me not, and have in remembrance the great 
love which ought to be between us twain.”’ 

What Sir Bors said to Lionel he roughtt not. 
for the fiend had brought him in such a will that 
he should slay him. Then when Lionel saw he 
would none other, and that he would not have 
risen to give him battle, he rushed over him so 
that he smote Bors with his horse, feet upward to 
the earth, and hurt him so sore that he swooned 
of distress, the which he felt in himself to have 
died without confession. So when Lionel saw 
this, he alit off his horse to have smitten off his 
head. And so he took him by the helm, and 
would have rent it from his head. Then came 
the hermit running unto him, which was a good 
man and of great age, and well had heard all the 
words that were between them, and so fell down 
upon Sir Bors. 
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t Recked. 


* i.e. unless. 


how Sir Colgrevaunce fought against Sir 
Hionel for to save Sir Bors, and bow the 
pean was slain. 


mm]) HEN he said to Lionel : 

i » “Ah, gentle knight, have mercy 

0%) upon me and on thy brother, for if 

i’ thou slay him thou shalt be dead of 
nO sin, and that were sorrowful, for he 

is one sf the worthiest knights of the world, and 

of the best conditions.’’ 

“So God me help,’’ said Lionel, “sir priest, but 
if* ye flee from him I shall slay you, and he shall 
never the sooner be quit.’’ 

“Certes,’’ said the good man, “I have liefer ye 
slay me than him, for my death shall not be great 


harm, not half so much as of his.”’ 


“Well,’’ said Lionel, “I am agreed’’; and set 
his hand to his sword and smote him so hard 
that his head yede backward. Not for that he 
restrained him of his evil will, but took his 
brother by the helm, and unlaced it to have 
stricken off his head, and had slain him without 
fail but so it happed, Colgrevaunce, a fellow of 
the Round Table, came at that time thither as 
Our Lord’s will was. And when he saw the good 
man slain he marvelled much what it might be. 
And then he beheld Lionel would have slain his 
brother, and knew Sir Bors which he loved right 
well. 
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Then start he down and took Lionel by the 
shoulders, and drew him strongly back from Bors, 
and said : 7 

“Lionel, will ye slay your brother, the worthiest 
knight of the world [but] one? and that should 
no good man suffer.’’ 

“Why,’’ said Lionel, “will ye let me? therefore 
if ye intermit you in this I shall slay you and him 
after.’’ 

“Why,”’ said Colgrevaunce, “is this sooth that 
ye will slay him ?”’ 

“Slay him will I,’’ said he, “whoso say the 
contrary, for he hath done so much against me 
that he hath well deserved it.”’ 

And so ran upon him, and would have smitten 
him through the head, and Sir Colgrevaunce ran 
betwixt them, and said : 

“An ye be so hardy to do so more, we two shall 
meddle together.’’ 

When Lionel understood his words he took his 
shield afore him, and asked him what that he 
was. And he told him, Colgrevaunce, one of his 
fellows. Then Lionel defied him, and gave him a 
great stroke through the helm. Then he drew his 
sword, for he was a passing good knight, and 
defended him right manfully. 

So long dured the battle that Bors rose up all 
anguishly, and beheld Colgrevaunce, the good 
knight, fought with his brother for his quarrel; 
then was he full sorry and heavy, and thought if 
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Colgrevaunce slay him that was his brother he 
should never have joy; and if his brother slew 
Colgrevaunce “the shame should ever be mine.”’ 
Then would he have risen to have departed them, 
but he had not so much might to stand on foot; so 
he abode him go long till Colgrevaunce had the 
worse, for Lionel was of great chivalry and right 
hardy, for he had pierced the hauberk and the 
helm, that he abode but death, for he had lost 
much of his blood that it was marvel that he might 
stand upright. 

Then beheld he Sir Bors which sat dressing him 
upward and said: 

“Ah, Bors, why come ye not to cast me out of 
peril of death, wherein I have put me to succour 
you which were right now nigh the death ?”’ 

“Certes,’’ said Lionel, “that shall not avail you, 
for none of you shall bear others warrant, but that 
ye shall die both of my hand.”’ 

When Bors heard that, he did so much, he rose 
and put on his helm. Then perceived he first the 
hermit priest which was slain, then made he a 
marvellous sorrow upon him. 
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bow after be would bave slain Sir Bors, 


i Sir Bors: “Why will ye let me die 
s\) here for your sake? if it please you 
Sea that I die for you the death, it will 
"=~ please me the better for to save a 
worthy man.”’ 

With that word Sir Lionel smote the helm from 
his head. Then Colgrevaunce saw that he might 
not escape; then he said: ° 

“Fair sweet Jesu, that I have misdone, have 
mercy upon my soul; for such sorrow that my 
heart suffereth for goodness, and for alms deed 
that I would have done here, be to me alygement* 
of penance unto my soul’s health.”’ 

At these words Lionel smote him so sore that he 
bare him to the earth. So when he had slain 
Colgrevaunce he ran upon his brother as a fiendly 
man, and gave him such a stroke that he made him 
stoop. And he that was full of humility prayed 
him for God’s love to leave this battle: 

“For an it befel, fair brother, that I slew you 
or ye me, we should be dead of that sin. Never 
God me help but if I have on you mercy, an I may 
have the better hand.’’ Then drew Bors his 
sword, all weeping, and said: “Fair brother, God 
knoweth mine intent. Ah, fair brother, ye have 
done full evil this day to slay such an holy priest 
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gentle knight, and one of our fellows. And well 
wot ye that I am not afeard of you greatly, but I 
dread the wrath of God, and this is an unkindly 
war, therefore God show miracle upon us both. 
Now God have mercy upon me though I defend 
my life against my brother.’’ 

With that Bors lift up his hand and would 
have smitten his brother. 


Ibow there came a voice which charged Sir 
SBors to touch bim not, and of a cloud 
that came between them. 

ra, ND then he heard a voice that said : 
; “FLEE Bors, AND TOUCH HIM NOT, 

‘¢ OR ELSE THOU SHALL SLAY HIM.”’ 

), Right so alit a cloud betwixt them 

in likeness of a fire and a marvellous 

flame, that both their two shields burnt. Then 
were they sore afraid, that they fell both to the 
earth, and lay there a great while in a swoon. 

And when they came to themself, Bors saw that 

his brother had no harm; then he held up both 

his hands, for he dread God had taken vengeance 
upon him. With that he heard a voice say: 

“BORS, GO HENCE, AND BEAR THY BROTHER NO 

LONGER FELLOWSHIP, BUT TAKE THY WAY ANON 

RIGHT TO THE SEA, FOR SIR PERCIVALE ABIDETH 

THEE THERE.’ 

Then he said to his brother : 
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“Fair sweet brother, forgive me for God’s love 
all that I have trespassed unto you.’’ 

Then he answered : “God forgive it thee and I 
do gladly.”’ 

So Sir Bors departed from him and rode the 
next way to the sea. And at the last by fortune 
he came to an Abbey which was nigh the sea. 
That night Bors rested him there; and in his 
sleep there came a voice to him and bad him go to 
the sea. Then he start up and made a sign of the 
Cross in the middes of his forehead, and took his 
harness, and made ready his horse, and mounted 
upon him; and at a broken wall he rode out, and 
rode so long till that he came to the sea. And on 
the strand he found a ship covered all with white 
samite, and he alit, and betook him to Jesu 
Christ. And as soon as he entered into the ship, 
the ship departed into the sea, and went so fast 
that him seemed the ship went flying, but it was 
soon dark so that he might know no man, and so 
he slept till it was day. Then he awaked, and 
saw in the middes of the ship a knight lie all 
armed save his helm. Then knew he that it was 
Sir Percivale of Wales, and then he made of him 
right great joy; but Sir Percivale was abashed of 
him, and he asked him what he was. 

“Ah, fair sir,’’ said Bors, “know ye me not ?”’ 

“Certes,’’ said he, “I marvel how ye came 
hither, but if Our Lord brought you hither 
Himself.”’ 
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Then Sir Bors smiled and did off his helm. 
Then Percivale knew him, and either made great 
joy of other, that it was marvel to hear. Then 
Bors told him how he came into the ship, and by 
whose admonishment; and either told other of 
their temptations, as ye have heard toforehand. 

So went they downward in the sea, one while 
backward, another while forward, and every each 
comforted other, and oft were in their prayers. 

Then said Sir Percivale : “We lack nothing but 
Galahad, the good knight.”’ 


Zind thus endeth the history of 
Sir Gawaine, Lctor de Maris, 
and Sir Bors de Ganis, and 
Sir Percivale. Hnd bere 
followeth the tale of 
the noble knight 
Sir Galabad. 


how Sir Galahad fought at a tournament, 

and bow be was known of Sir Gawaitine 
and Sir Ector de Maris. 

eM OW saith this story, when Galahad 


- twenty knights, he yede then* into 
y, a waste forest wherein he rode many 
‘ journeys; and he found many 
adventures the which he brought to an end, 
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whereof the story maketh here no mention. Then 
he took his way to the sea on a day, and it befel 
as he passed by a castle where was a wonder 
tournament, but they without had done so much 
that they within were put to the worse, yet were 
they within good knights enough. 

When Galahad saw that those within were at 
so great a mischief that men slew them at the 
entry of the castle, then he thought to help them, 
and put a spear forth and smote the first that he 
flew to the earth, and the spear brake to pieces. 
Then he drew his sword and smote there as they 
were thickest, and so he did wonderful deeds of 
arms that all they marvelled. 

Then it happed that Gawaine and Sir Ector 
de Maris were with the knights without. But 
when they espied the white shield with the red 
cross the one said to the other: “Yonder is the 
good knight, Sir Galahad, the haut prince: now 
he should be a great fool which should meet with 
him to fight.’’ So by adventure he came by Sir 
Gawaine, and he smote him so hard that he clave 
his helm and the coif of iron unto his head, so that 
Gawaine fell to the earth; but the stroke was so 
great that it slanted down to the earth and carved 
the horse’s shoulder in two. 

When Ector saw Gawaine down he drew him 
aside, and thought it no wisdom for to abide him, 
and also for natural love, that he was his uncle. 
Thus through his great hardiness he beat aback 
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all the knights without. And then they within 
came out and chased them all about. But when 
Galahad saw there would none turn again he stole 
away privily, so that none wist where he was 
become. 

“Now by my head,’’ said Gawaine to Ector, 
‘now are the wonders true that were said of 
Launcelot du Lake, that the sword which stuck 
in the stone should give me such a buffet that I 
would not have it for the best castle in this world; 
and soothly now it is proved true, for never ere 
had I such a stroke of man’s hand.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said Ector, “meseemeth your quest is 
done.”’ 

“And yours is not done,’’ said Gawaine, “but 
mine is done, I shall seek no further.’’ 

Then Gawaine was borne into a castle and 
unarmed him, and laid him in a rich bed, and a 
leech found that he might live, and to be whole 
within a month. Thus Gawaine and Ector abode 
together, for Sir Ector would not away till 
Gawaine were whole. 

And the good knight, Galahad, rode so long 
till he came that night to the Castle of Carboneck ; 
and it befel him thus that he was benighted in an 
hermitage. So the good man was fain when he 
saw he was a knight errant; though when they 
were at rest there came a gentlewoman knocking 
at the door, and called Galahad, and so the good 
man came to the door to wit what she would. 
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Then she called the hermit : “Sir Ulfin, I am a 


A damosel 


gentlewoman sue hile speak with the knight comes for 


which is with you.’ 

Then the good man awaked Galahad, and bad 
him : : 

“Arise, and speak with a gentlewoman that. 
seemeth hath great need of you.”’ 

Then Galahad went to her and asked her what 
she would. 

“Galahad,’’ said she, “I will that ye arm you, 
and mount upon your horse and follow me, for I 
shall show you within these three days the highest 
adventure that ever any knight saw.”’ 

Anon Galahad armed him, and took his horse, 
and commended him to God, and bad the 
gentlewoman go, and he would follow there as 
she liked. 


ow Sir Galahad rode with a damosel, and 
came to the ship whereas Sir Bors and 

Sir Percivale were in. 

b // m © she rode as fast as her palfrey 

might bear her, till that. she came 
4} to the sea, the which was called 
> Collybe. And at the night they 
eS came unto a castle in a valley, closed 
ane running water, and with strong walls and 
high; and so she entered into the castle with 
Galahad, and there had he great cheer, for the 
lady of that castle was the damosel’s lady. So 
when he was unarmed, then said the damosel : 
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“Madam, shall we abide here all this day ?”’ 

“Nay,’’ said she, “but till he hath dined and 
till he hath slept a little.’’ 

So he ate and slept a while till that the maid 
called him, and armed him by torchlight. And 
when the maid was horsed and he both, the lady 
took* Galahad a fair shieldt and rich; and so 
they departed from the castle till they came to 
the seaside; and there they found the ship where 
Bors and Percivale were in, the which cried on 
the ship’s board : 

“Sir Galahad, ye be welcome, we have abiden 
you long.’’ 

And when he heard them he asked them what 
they were. 

“Sir,’’ said she, “leave your horse here, and I 
shall leave mine’’; and took their saddles and 
their bridles with them, and made a cross on 
them, and so entered into the ship. 

And the two knights received them both with 
great joy, and every each knew other; and so the 
wind arose, and drove them through the sea in a 
marvellous place. And within a while it dawned. 
Then did Galahad off his helm and his sword, and 
asked of his fellows from whence came that fair 
ship. 

“Truly,’’ said they, “ye wot as well as we but 
of God’s grace’’; and then they told every each to 


t+ “Child” in original. Caxton usually spells shield ‘‘sheld,”’ 
and (once) ‘‘shild.” 
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other of all their hard adventures, and of their 
great temptations. 

“Truly,’’ said Galahad, “ye are much bounden 
to God, for ye have escaped great adventures; 
and had not the gentlewoman been I had not come 
here, for as for you I weened never to have found 
you in these strange countries.”’ 

“Ah Galahad,’’ said Bors, “if Launcelot, your 
father, were here then were we well at ease, for 
then meseemed we failed nothing.”’ 

“That may not be,’’ said Galahad, “but if it 
pleased Our Lord.’’ 

By then the ship went from the land of Logris, 
and by adventure it arrived up betwixt two rocks 
passing great and marvellous; but there they 
might not land, for there was a swallow of the 
sea, save there was another ship, and upon it 
they might go without danger. 

“Go we thither,’ said the gentlewoman, “and 
there shall we see adventures, for so is Our Lord’s 
will.”’ 

And when they came thither they found the 
ship rich enough, but they found neither man nor 
woman therein. But they found in the end of 
the ship two fair letters written, which said a 
dreadful word and a marvellous: THOU MAN, 
WHICH SHALL ENTER INTO THIS SHIP, BEWARE THOU 
BE IN STEADFAST BELIEF, FOR I Am FAITH, AND 
THEREFORE BEWARE HOW THOU ENTEREST, FOR AN 
THOU FAIL I SHALL NOT HELP THEE. 


ce 
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Then said the gentlewoman: “Percivale, wot 
ye what I am ?”’ 

“Certes,’’ said [he], “nay, to my witing.”’ 

“Wit you well,’’ said she, “that I am thy sister, 
which am daughter of King Pellenore, and there- 
fore wit ye well ye are the man in the world that 
I most love; and if ye be not in perfect belief of 
Jesu Christ enter not in no manner of wise, for 
then should ye perish the ship, for he is so perfect 
he will suffer no sinner in him.”’ 

When Percivale understood that she was his 
very sister he was inwardly glad, and said : 

“Fair sister, I shall enter therein, for if I be 
a miscreature or an untrue knight there shall I 
perish.”’ 


bow Sir Galabad entered into the ship, 
and of a fair bed therein, with other 
marvellous things, and of a sword, 
(ey Vaxs)N the meanwhile Galahad blessed 
Ned bay ‘ him, and entered therein; and then 
next the gentlewoman, and then Sir 
" ) Bors and Sir Percivale. And when 
-~ they were in, it was so marvellous 
fair and rich that they marvelled; and in middes 
of the ship was a fair bed, and Galahad went 
thereto, and found there a crown of silk. And 
at the feet was a sword, rich and fair, and it was 
drawn out of the sheath half a foot and more; 
and the sword was of divers fashions, and the 
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pommel was of stone, and there was in him all They find a 
manner of colours that any man might find, and ™arvellous 
every each of the colours had divers virtues; Sone 
and the scales of the haft were of two ribs of 
divers beasts, the one beast was a serpent which 
was conversant in Calydone, and is called the 
serpent of the fiend ; and the bone of him is of 
such a virtue that there is no hand that handleth 
him shall never be weary nor hurt. And the other 
beast is a fish which is not right great, and 
haunteth the flood of Euphrates; and that fish is 
called Ertanax, and his bones be of such a manner 
of kind that who that handleth them shall have 
so much will that he shall never be weary, and he 
shall not think on joy nor sorrow that he hath 
had, but only that thing that he beholdeth before 
him. 
“And as for this sword there shall never man 
begrip him at the handles but one, but he shall 
pass all other.’’ 
“In the name of God,’ said Percivale, “I shall 
essay to handle it.’’ So he set his hand to the 
sword, but he might not begrip it. “By my 
faith,’’ said he, “now have I failed.’’ 
Bors set his hand thereto and failed. 
Then Galahad beheld the sword and saw letters 
like blood that said: LET SEE WHO SHALL ESSAY 
TO DRAW ME OUT OF MY SHEATH, BUT IF HE BE MORE 
HARDIER THAN ANY OTHER; AND WHO THAT DRAWETH 
ME, WIT YE WELL THAT HE SHALL NEVER FAIL OF 
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SHAME OF HIS BODY, OR TO BE WOUNDED TO THE 
DEATH. 

“By my faith,’’ said Galahad, “I would draw 
this sword out of the sheath, but the offending is 
so great that I shall not set my hand thereto.’ 

“Now sirs,’’ said the gentlewoman, “wit ye well 
that the drawing of this sword is warned to all 
men save all only to you. 

“Also this ship arrived in the realm of Logris; 
and that time was deadly war between King 
Labor, which was father unto the maimed king, 
and King Hurlame, which was a Saracen. But 
then was he newly christened, so that men held 
him afterward one of the wyttyest men of the 
world. 

“And so upon a day it befel that King Labor 
and King Hurlame had assembled their folk upon 
the sea where this ship was arrived; and there 
King Hurlame was discomfit and his men slain; 
and he was afeard to be dead, and fled to his ship, 
and there he found this sword and drew it, and 
came out and found King Labor, the man in the 
world of all Christendom in whom was then the 
greatest faith. 

“And when King Hurlame saw King Labor 
he dressed this sword, and smote him upon the 
helm so hard that he clave him and his horse to 
the earth with the first stroke of his sword. And 
it was in the realm of Logris; and so befel great 
pestilence and great harm to both realms. For 
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sithen increased neither corn, nor grass, nor 
well-nigh no fruit, nor in the water was no fish; 
wherefore men call it the lands of the two 
marches, the waste land, for that dolorous stroke. 

“And when King Hurlame saw this sword so 
carving, he turned again to fetch the scabbard, 
and so came into this ship and entered, and put 
up the sword in the sheath. And as soon as he 
had done it he fell down dead afore the bed. Thus 
was the sword proved, that none ne drew it but 
he were dead or maimed. So lay he there till a 
maiden came into the ship: and cast him out, for 
there was no man so hardy of the world to enter 
into that ship for the defence.”’ 


Of the marvels of the sword and of the 
scabbard, 


fa, ND then beheld they the scabbard, 
Git seemed to be of a serpent’s skin, 
* and thereon were letters of gold and 
), silver. And the girdle was but 
poorly to come to, and not able to 
sustain such a rich sword. And the letters said : 
HE WHICH SHALL WIELD ME OUGHT TO BE MORE 
HARDER THAN ANY OTHER, IF HE BEAR ME AS TRULY 
AS ME OUGHT TO BE BORNE. FOR THE BODY OF HIM 
WHICH I OUGHT TO HANG BY, HE SHALL NOT BE 
SHAMED IN NO PLACE WHILE HE IS GIRT WITH THIS 
GIRDLE, NOR NEVER NONE BE SO HARDY TO DO AWAY 
THIS GIRDLE; FOR IT OUGHT NOT TO BE DONE AWAY 
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BUT BY THE HANDS OF A MAID, AND THAT SHE BE A 
KING’S DAUGHTER AND QUEEN’S, AND SHE MUST BE 
A MAID ALL THE DAYS OF HER LIFE, BOTH IN WILL 
AND IN DEED. AND IF SHE BREAK HER VIRGINITY 
SHE SHALL DIE THE MOST VILLAINOUS DEATH THAT 
EVER DIED ANY WOMAN. 

“Sir,’’ said Percivale, “turn this sword that we 
may see what is on the other side.”’ 

And it was red as blood, with black letters as 
any coal, which said: Hr THAT SHALL PRAISE ME 


-MOST, MOST SHALL HE FIND ME TO BLAME AT A 


GREAT NEED; AND TO WHOM I SHOULD BE MOST 
DEBONAIR SHALL I BE MOST FELON, AND THAT SHALL 
BE AT ONE TIME. 

“Fair brother,’’ said she to Percivale, “it befell 
after a forty year after the passion of Jesu 
Christ that Nacien, the brother-in-law of King 
Mordrains,* was borne into a town more than 
fourteen days’ journey from his country, by the 
commandment of Our Lord, into an isle, into the 
parts of the West, that men clepyd the isle of 
Turnance. 

“So befell it that he found this ship at the 
entry of a rock, and he found the bed and this 
sword as we have heard now. Not for then he 
had not so much hardiness to draw it; and there 
he dwelled an eight days, and at the ninth day 
there fell a great wind which departed him out of 
the isle, and brought him to another isle by a 
rock, and there he found the greatest giant that 
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ever man might see. Therewith came that The story of 
horrible giant to slay him; and then he looked the sword. 
about him and might not flee, and he had nothing 

to defend him with. So he ran to his sword, and 

when he saw it naked he praised it much, and 

then he shook it, and therewith he brake it in the 

middes. ‘Ah,’ said Nacien, ‘the thing that I 

most praised ought I now most to blame,’ and 

therewith he threw the pieces of his sword over 

his bed. And after he leapt over the board to 

fight with the giant, and slew him. 

“And anon he entered into the ship again, and 
the wind arose, and drove him through the sea, 
that by adventure he came to another ship where 
King Mordrains was, which had been tempted 
full evil with a fiend in the port of Perilous Rock. 
And when that one saw the other they made great 
joy of other, and either told other of their 
adventure, and how the sword failed him at his 
most need. 

“When Mordrains saw the sword he praised it 
much : ‘But the breaking was not to do but by 
wickedness of thy selfward, for thou art in some 
sin.’ And there he took the sword, and set the 
pieces together, and they soldered as fair as ever 
they were tofore; and there put he the sword in 
the sheath, and laid it down on the bed. 

“Then heard they a voice that said : ‘Go out or 
THIS SHIP A LITTLE WHILE, AND ENTER INTO THE 
OTHER, FOR DREAD YE FALL IN DEADLY SIN, FOR 
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AN YE BE FOUND IN DEADLY SIN YE MAY NOT ESCAPE 
BUT PERISH’: and so they went into the other 
ship. And as Nacien went over the board he 
was smitten with a sword on the right foot, that 
he fell down noseling to the ship’s board; and 
therewith he said: ‘O God, how am I hurt.’ 
And then there came a voice and said: ‘TAKE 
THOU THAT FOR THY FORFEIT THAT THOU DIDST IN 
DRAWING OF THIS SWORD, THEREFORE THOU 
RECEIVEST A WOUND, FOR THOU WERE NEVER 
WORTHY TO HANDLE IT, [AS | THE WRITING MAKETH 
MENTION.” ”’ 

“In the name of God,’’ said Galahad, “ye are 
right wise of these works.”’ 


how ‘king Pelles was smitten through both 
thighs because be drew the sword, and 
other marvellous Dietatied 
. = in IR,’ said she, “there was a king 
Cie that hight Pelles, the maimed 
\\) king. And while he might ride 
)) he supported much Christendom 
“ and Holy Church. So upon a day 
he Huntedn in a wood of his which lasted unto the 
sea; and at the last he lost his hounds and his 
knights save only one: and there he and his 
knight went till that they came toward Ireland, 
and there he found the ship. And when he saw 
the letters and understood them, yet he entered, 
for he was right perfect of his life, but his knight 
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had none hardiness to enter; and there found he The spindles 
this sword, and drew it out as much as ye may of Eve. 

see. So therewith entered a spear wherewith he 

was smitten him through both the thighs, and 

never sith might he be healed, nor nought shall 

tofore we come tohim. Thus,’’ said she, “was not 

King Pelles, your grandsire, maimed for his 

hardiness ?”’ 

“In the name of God, damosel,’’ said Galahad. 

So they went toward the bed to behold all about 
it, and above the head there hung two swords. 
Also they were two spindles which were as white 
as any snow, and other that were as red as blood, 
and other above green as any emerald: of these 
three colours were the spindles, and of natural 
colour within, and without any painting. 

“These spindles,’’ said the damosel, “were when 
sinful Eve came to gather fruit, for which Adam 
and she were put out of paradise, she took with 
her the bough on which the apple hung on. Then 
perceived she that the branch was fair and green, 
and she remembered her the loss which came from 
the tree. Then she thought to keep the branch as 
long as she might. And for she had no coffer to 
keep it in, she put it inthe earth. So by the will 
of Our Lord the branch grew to a great tree within 
a little while, and was as white as any snow, 
branches, boughs and leaves: that was a token a 
maiden planted it. But after God came to Adam, 
and bad him know his wife fleshly as nature 
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required. So lay Adam with his wife under the 
same tree; and anon the tree which was white 
was* full green as any grass, and all that came 
out of it; and in the same time that they medled 
together there was Abel begotten: thus was the 
tree long of green colour. 

“And so it befell many days after, under the 
same tree Cain slew Abel, whereof befel great 
marvel. For anon as Abel had received the death 
under the green tree, it lost the green colour and 
became red; and that was in tokening of the 
blood. And anon all the plants died thereof, but 
the tree grew and waxed marvellously fair, and 
it was the fairest tree and the most delectable 
that any man might behold and see; and so died 
the plants that grew out of it tofore that Abel 
was slain under it. 

“So long dured the tree till that Solomon, King 
David’s son, reigned, and held the land after his 
father. This Solomon was wise, and knew all 
the virtues of stones and trees, and so he knew the 
course of the stars, and many other divers things. 
This Solomon had an evil wife, wherethrough he 
weened that there had been no good woman, and 
so he despised them in his books. So answered 
a voice him once: ‘Solomon, if heaviness come to a 
man by a woman, ne reck thou never; for yet shall 
there come a woman whereof there shall come 
greater joy to man an hundred times more than 
this heaviness giveth sorrow; and that woman 
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shall be born of thy lineage.’ Then* when 
Solomon heard these words he held himself but a 
fool, and the truth he perceived by old books. 
Also the Holy Ghost showed him the coming of 
the glorious Virgin Mary. Then asked he of the 
voice, if it should be in the yerde of his lineage. 
‘Nay,’ said the voice, ‘but there shall come a man 
which shall be a maid, and the last of your blood, 
and he shall be as good a knight as Duke Joshua, 
thy brother-in-law. Now have I certified thee of 
that thou stoodest in doubt.’ 


bow. Solomon took David’s sword by the 
counsel of bis wife, and of other matters 


and studied who that should be, 
and what his name might be. His 
wife perceived that he studied, and thought she 
would know it at some season; and so she waited 
her time, and asked of him the cause of his 
studying, and there he told her all together how 
the voice told him. ‘Well,’ said she, ‘ I shall let 
make a ship of the best wood and most durable 
that men may find.’ 

“So Solomon sent for all the carpenters of the 
land, and the best. And when they had made 
the ship the lady said to Solomon : 
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Solomon’s 
wife causes 
a ship to be 
made. 


ka all B aayatenth a 
original, 


King David’s 
sword. 


“ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘since it is so that this knight 
ought to pass all knights of chivalry which have 
been tofore him and shall come after him, more- 
over I shall tell you,’ said she, ‘ye shall go into 
Our Lord’s temple, where is King David’s sword, 
your father, the which is the marvelloust and the 
sharpest that ever was taken in any knight’s hand. 
Therefore take that, and take off the pommel, and 
thereto make ye a pommel of precious stones, that 
it be so subtilely made that no man perceive it but 
that they be all one; and after make there an 
hilt so marvellously and wonderly that no man 
may know it; and after make a marvellous sheath. 
And when ye have made all this I shall let make 
a girdle thereto such as shall please me.’ 

“All this King Solomon did let make as she 
devised, both the ship and all the remnant. And 
when the ship was ready in the sea to sail, the 
lady let make a great bed and marvellous rich, 
and set her upon the bed’s head, covered with 
silk, and laid the sword at the feet, and the 
girdles were of hemp, and therewith the king was 
angry. 

“ ‘Sir, wit ye well,’ said she, ‘that I have none 
so high a thing which were worthy to sustain so 
high a sword, and a maid shall bring other 
knights thereto, but I wot not when it shall be, 
nor what time.’ 

“And there she let make a covering to the ship, 
of cloth of silk that should never rot for no manner 
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“Do it,’? said she, “‘or else I shall destroy thee”’ 


of weather. Yet went that lady and made a ‘The carving 
carpenter to come to the tree which Abel was slain 0! the 
Hider: spindles. 
““ “Now,” said she, ‘carve me out of this tree as 
much wood as will make me a spindle.’ 
“ “Ah, madam,’ said he, ‘this is the tree the 
which our first mother planted.’ 
“ “Do it,’ said she, ‘or else I shall destroy thee.’ 
“Anon as he began to work there came out drops 
of blood; and then would he have left, but she 
would not suffer him, and so he took away as 
much wood as might make a spindle; and so she 
made him to take as much of the green tree and of 
the white tree. And when these three spindles 
were shapen she made them to be fastened upon 
the selar* of the bed. * Canopy. 
“When Solomon saw this, he said to his wife: 
‘Ye have done marvellously, for though all the 
world were here right now, he could not devise 
wherefore all this was made, but Our Lord 
Himself; and thou that hast done it wotest not 
what it shall betoken.’ 
“ ‘Now let it be,’ said she, ‘for ye shall hear 
tidings sooner than ye ween.’ 
“Now shall ye hear a wonderful tale of King 
Solomon and his wife. 
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* Sprinkled. 


H wonderful tale of king Solomon and bis 
wite, 


there come from heaven a great 

— company of angels, and alit into 
the ae and took water which was brought by an 
angel, in a vessel of silver, and sprente* all the 
ship. And after he came to the sword, and drew 
letters on the hilt. And after went to the ship’s 
board, and wrote there other letters which said : 
THOU MAN THAT WILT ENTER WITHIN ME, BEWARE 
THAT THOU BE FULL WITHIN THE FAITH, FOR I NE 
AM BUT FAITH AND BELIEF. 

“When Solomon espied these letters he was 
abashed, so that he durst not enter, and so drew 
him aback; and the ship was anon shoven in the 
sea, and he went so fast that he lost sight of him 
within a little while. And then a little voice 
said : ‘SOLOMON, THE LAST KNIGHT OF THY LINEAGE 
SHALL REST IN THIS BED.’ 

“Then went Solomon and awaked his wife, and 
told her of the adventures of the ship.”’ 

Now saith the history that a great while the 
three fellows beheld the bed and the three 
spindles. Then they were at certain that they 
were of natural colours without painting. Then 
they lift up a cloth which was above the ground, 
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and there found a rich purse by seeming. And 
Percivale took it, and found therein a writ and 
so he read it, and devised the manner of the 
spindles and of the ship, whence it came, and by 
whom it was made. 

“Now,’’ said Galahad, “where shall we find the 
gentlewoman that shall make new girdles to the 
sword ?”’ 

“Fair sir,’’ said Percivale’s sister, “dismay you 
not, for by the leave of God I shall let make a 
girdle to the sword, such one as shall long 
thereto.”’ 

And then she opened a box, and took out girdles 
which were seemly wrought with golden threads, 
and upon that were set full precious stones, and 
a rich buckle of gold. 

“Lo, lords,’’ said she, “here is a girdle that 
ought to be set about the sword. And wit ye well 
the greatest part of this girdle was made of 
my hair, which I loved well while that I was a 
woman of the world. But as soon as I wist that 
this adventure was ordained me I clipped off my 
hair, and made this girdle in the name of God.”’ 

“Ve be well found,’ said Sir Bors, “for certes 
ye have put us out of great pain, wherein we 
should have entered ne had your tidings been.’’ 

Then went the gentlewoman and set it on the 
girdle of the sword. 

‘“Now,’’ said the fellowship, “what is the name 
of the sword, and what shall we call it ?”’ 
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The girdle of 
the sword. 


The sword 
with the 
strange 
girdles. 


“Truly,’’ said she, “the name of the sword is 
THE SWORD WITH THE STRANGE GIRDLES; and the 
sheath, MOVER OF BLOOD; for no man that hath 
blood in him ne shall never see the one part of 
the sheath which was made of the tree of life.”’ 

Then they said to Galahad: “In the name of 
Jesu Christ, and pray you that ye gird you with 
this sword which hath been desired so much in 
the realm of Logris.”’ 

“Now let me begin,’’ said Galahad, “to grip 
this sword for to give you courage; but wit ye 
well it longeth no more to me than it doth to you.”’ 

And then he gripped about it with his fingers 
a great deal; and then she girt him about the 
middle with the sword. 

“Now reck I not though I die, for now I hold 
me one of the blessed maidens of the world, which 
hath made the worthiest knight of the world.’’ 

‘“Damosel,’’ said Galahad, “ye have done so 
much that I shall be your knight all the days of 
my life.’’ 

Then they went from that ship, and went to 
the other. And anon the wind drove them into 
the sea a great pace, but they had no victuals: 
but it befell that they came on the morn to a castle 
that men call Carteloise, that was in the marches 
of Scotland. 

And when they had passed the port, the gentle- 
woman said : 

“Lords, here be men arriven that, an they wist 
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that ye were of King Arthur’s court, ye should The castle of 

be assailed anon.’’ Carteloise. 
“Damosel,’’ said Galahad, “He that cast us 

out of the rock shall deliver us from them.’’ 


bow Galabad and bis fellows came to a 
castle, and bow they fought witbal, and 
bow thep slew their adversaries, and other 
matters, 


2’ O it befell as they spoke thus there 
SA(COie, Came a squire by them, and asked 

“3, what they were; and they said they 
" were of King Arthur’s house. 


a a “Is that sooth?’ said he. “Now 
by my head,’’ said he, “ye be ill arrayed’’; and 
then turned he again unto the cliff fortress. 

And within a while they heard an horn blow. 
Then a gentlewoman came to them, and asked 
them of whence they were; and they told her. 

“Fair lords,’’ said she, “for God’s love turn 
again if ye may, for ye be come unto your 
death.’’ 

“Nay,’’ they said, “we will not turn again, for 
He shall help us in whose service we be entered 
in.”’ 

Then as they stood talking there came knights 
well armed, and bad them yield them or else to 
die. 

“That yielding,’ said they, “shall be noyous 
to you.”’ 
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The fight at 
Carteloise. 


And therewith they let their horses run, and 
Sir Percivale smote the foremost to the earth, 
and took his horse, and mounted thereupon, and 
the same did Galahad. Also Bors served another 
so, for they had no horses in that country, for 
they left their horses when they took their ship 
in other countries. And so when they were 
horsed then began they to set upon them; and they 
of the castle fled into the strong fortress, and the 
three knights after them into the castle, and so 
alit on foot, and with their swords slew them 
down, and gat into the hall. 

Then when they beheld the great multitude of 
people that they had slain, they held themself 
great sinners. 

“Certes,’’ said Bors, “I ween an God had loved 
them that we should not have had power to have 
slain them thus. But they have done so much 
against Our Lord that He would not suffer them 
to reign no longer.’’ 

“Say ye not so,’’ said Galahad, “for if they 
misdid against God, the vengeance is not ours, 
but to Him which hath power thereof.’’ 

So came there out of a chamber a good man 
which was a priest, and bare God’s body in a cup. 
And when he saw them which lay dead in the hall 
he was all abashed; and Galahad did off his helm 
and kneeled down, and so did his two fellows. 

“Sir,’’ said they, “have ye no dread of us, for 
we be of King Arthur’s court.”’ 
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Then asked the good man how they were slain 
so suddenly, and they told it him. 

“Truly,’’ said the good man, “an ye might live 
as long as the world might endure, ne might ye 
have done so great an alms deed as this.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “I repent me much, 
inasmuch as they were christened.’’ 

“Nay, repent you not,’’ said he, “for they were 
not christened, and I shall tell you how that I 
wot of this castle. Here was Lord Earl Hernox 
not but one year, and he had three sons, good 
knights of arms, and a daughter, the fairest 
gentlewoman that men knew. So those three 
knights loved their sister so sore that they brent 
in love, and so they lay by her maugre her 
[maiden |head. And for she cried to her father 
they slew her, and took their father and put him 
in prison, and wounded him nigh to the death, 
but a cousin of hers rescued him. And then did 
they great untruth : they slew clerks and priests, 
and made beat down chapels, that Our Lord’s 
service might not be served nor said. And this 
same day her father sent for me for to be 
confessed and houseled* ; but such shame had never 
man as I had this day with the three brethren, 
but the earl bad me suffer, for he said they should 
not long endure, for three servants of Our Lord 
should destroy them, and now it is brought to an 
end. And by this may ye wit Our Lord is not 
displeased with your deeds.”’ 
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The story of 
Earl Hernox. 


*“ Shriven, 


Earl Hernox 
is avenged. 


“Certes,’’ said Galahad, “an it had not pleased 
Our Lord, never should we have slain so many 
men in so little a while.”’ 

And then they brought the Earl Hernox out of 
prison into the middes of the hall, that knew 
Galahad anon, and yet he saw him never afore 
but by revelation of Our Lord. 


how the three knights, with Perctvale’s 
sister, came unto the same forest, and of 
an bart and four lions, and other things. 


— 


7 ()HEN began he to weep right 
ei tenderly, and said: 

Ds “Long have I abiden your coming, 

, but for God’s love hold me in your 

arms, that my soul may cepa out 


oth my boty in so good a man’s arms as ye be.’ 


“Gladly,’’ said Galahad. 

And then one said on high, that all heard: 

“GALAHAD, WELL HAST THOU AVENGED ME ON 
Gop’s ENEMIES. NOW BEHOVETH THEE TO GO TO 
THE MAIMED KING AS SOON AS THOU MAYEST, FOR 
HE SHALL RECEIVE BY THEE HEALTH WHICH HE HATH 
ABIDEN sO LONG.’’ And therewith the soul 
departed from the body, and Galahad made him 
to be buried as him ought to be. 

Right so departed the three knights, and 
Percivale’s sister with them. And so they came 
into a waste forest, and there they saw afore them 
a white hart which four lions led. Then they 
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took them to assent for to follow after for to The advision 
know whither they repaired; and so they rode op the 
after a great pace till that they came to a valley, eonrces 
and thereby was an hermitage where a good man 
dwelled, and the hart and the lions entered also. 
So when they saw all this they turned to the 
chapel, and saw the good man in a religious weed 
and in the armour of Our Lord, for he would sing 
mass of the Holy Ghost; and so they entered in 
and heard mass. And at the secrets of the mass 
they three saw the hart become a man, the which 
marvelled them, and set him upon the altar in a 
rich siege; and saw the four lions were changed, 
the one to the form of a man, the other to the form 
of a lion, and the third to an eagle, and the fourth 
was changed unto an ox. Then took they their 
siege where the hart sat, and went out through 
a glass window, and there was nothing perished 
nor broken; and they heard a voice say : “IN sucH 
A MANNER ENTERED THE SON OF GOD IN THE 
WOMB OF A MAID MARY WHOSE VIRGINITY NE WAS 
PERISHED NE HuRT.’’ And when they heard these 
words they fell down to the earth and were 
astonied; and therewith was a great clearness.* * Bright light. 
And when they were come to theirself again 
they went to the good man and prayed him that 
he would say them truth. 
“What thing have ye seen?’’ said he. 
And they told him all that they had seen. 
“Ah, lords,’’ said he, “ye be welcome; now wot 
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The advision I well ye be the good knights the which shall bring 


is expounded. 


the SANGREAL to an end; for ye be they unto whom 
Our Lord shall shew great secrets. And well 
ought Our Lord be signified to an hart, for the 
hart when he is old he waxeth young again in his 
white skin. Right so cometh again Our Lord 
from death to life, for He lost earthly flesh that 
was the deadly flesh, which He had taken in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin Mary; and for that 
cause appeared Our Lord as a white hart without 
spot. And the four that were with Him is to 
understand the four evangelists which set in 
writing a part of Jesu Christ’s deeds that he did 
sometime when He was among you an earthly 
man; for wit ye well never erst ne might no knight 
know the truth, for ofttimes or this Our Lord 


- showed Him unto good men and unto good 


knights, in likeness of an hart, but I suppose from 
henceforth ye shall see no more.”’ 

And then they joyed much, and dwelled there 
all that day. And upon the morrow when they 
had heard mass they departed and commended 
the good man to God : and so they came to a castle 
and passed by. So there came a knight armed 
after them and said : 

“Lords, hark what I shall say to you. This 
gentlewoman that ye lead with you is a maid ?”’ 

“Sir,’’ said she, “a maid I am.”’ 

Then he took her by the bridle and said: 

“By the Holy Cross, ye shall not escape me 
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tofore ye have yolden the custom of this castle.’’ 
“Let her go,’’ said Percivale, “ye be not wise, 
for a maid in what place she cometh is free.’ 


how thep were desired of a strange custom, 
the which they would not obep; and bow 
they fougbt and slew many knights. 
my’ O in the meanwhile there came out a 
ten or twelve knights armed, out of 
‘ 4} the castle, and with them came 
Hy) gentlewomen which held a dish of 
CS silver. And then they said: “This 
gentlewoman must yield us the custom of this 
castle.’’ 

“Sir,” said a knight, “what maid passeth 
hereby shall give this dish full of blood of her 
right arm.”’ 

“Blame have ye,’’ said Galahad, “that brought 
up such customs, and so God me save, I ensure 
you of this gentlewoman ye shall fail while that 
I live.”’ 

“So God me help,’’ said Percivale, “I had liefer 
be slain.”’ 

“And I also,’’ said Sir Bors. 

“By my troth,’’ said the knight, “then shall ye 
die, for ye may not endure against us though ye 
were the best knights of the world.”’ 

Then let they run each to other, and the three 
fellows beat the ten knights, and then set their 
hands to their swords and beat them down and 
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of the castle. 


The fight at 
the castle of 
evil custom. 


* Day. 


slew them. Then there came out of the castle a 
three score knights armed. 
“Fair lords,’’ said the three fellows, “have 
mercy on yourself and have not ado with us.”’ 
“Nay, fair lords,’’ said the knights of the 
castle, “we counsel you to withdraw you, for ye 
be the best knights of the world, and therefore 
do no more, for ye have done enough. We will 
let you go with this harm, but we must needs have 
the custom.”’ 
“Certes,’? said Galahad, “for nought speak 
“Well,’’ said they, “will ye die?’ 
“We be not yet come thereto,’’ said Galahad. 
Then began they to meddle together, and 
Galahad, with the strange girdles, drew his 


ye 


- sword, and smote on the right hand and on the 


left hand, and slew what that ever abode him, 
and did such marvels that there was none that 
saw him they weened he had been none earthly 
man, but a monster. And his two fellows helped 
him passing well, and so they held the journey* 
every each in like hard till it was night: then 
must they needs depart. So came in a good 
knight, and said to the three fellows : 

“If ye will come in to-night and take such 
harbour as here is ye shall be right welcome, and 
we shall ensure you by the faith of our bodies, 
and as we be true knights, to leave you in such 
estate to-morrow as we find you, without any 
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falsehood. And as soon as ye know of the custom 
we dare say ye will accord.’’ 

“Therefore for God’s love,’’ said the gentle- 
woman, “go thither and spare not for me.’’ 

“Go we,’’ said Galahad; and so they entered 
into the chapel. 

And when they were alit they made great joy 
of them. So within a while the three knights 
asked the custom of the castle and wherefore 
it was. 

“What it is,’’ said they, “we will say you 
sooth.”’ 


bow Sir Percivale’s sister bled a dish full 
Of blood for to beal a lady, wherefore she 
died; and bow that ber body was put in 


ep) ERE is in this castle a gentle- 
KS e woman which we [serve], and this 
aly) castle is hers, and many other. So 
aaa it befell many years agone there fell 
upon her a malady; and when she 
had lain a great while she fell unto a measle, and 
of no leech she could have no remedy. But at the 
last an old man said an she might have a dish full 
of blood of a maid and a clene virgin in will and 
in work, and a king’s daughter, that blood should 
be her heal, and for to anoint her withal; and for 
this thing was this custom made.”’ 

“Now,’’ said Percivale’s sister, “fair knights, 
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I see well that this gentlewoman is but dead.”’ 

“Certes,’’ said Galahad, “an ye bleed so much 
ye may die.”’ 

“Truly,’’ said she, “an I die for to heal her I 
shall get me great worship and soul’s health, and 
worship to my lineage, and better is one harm 
than twain. And therefore there shall be no more 
battle, but tomorn I shall yield you your custom 
of this castle.’’ 

And then there was great joy more than there 
was tofore, for else had there been mortal war 
upon the morn; notwithstanding she would none 
other, whether they wold or nold. 

That night were the three fellows eased with 
the best; and on the morn they heard mass, and 
Sir Percivale’s sister bad bring forth the sick 
lady. So she was, the which was evil at ease. 
Then said she : 

“Who shall let me blood ?”’ 

So one came forth and let her blood, and she 
bled so much that the dish was full. Then she 
lift up her hand and blessed her; and then she 
said to the lady : 

“Madam, I am come to the death for fo rials 
you whole, for God’s love pray for me.’’ With 
that she fell in a swoon. 

Then Galahad and his two fellows start up to 
her, and lift her up and staunched her, but she 
had bled so much that she might not live. Then 
she said when she was awaked : 
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““ So one came forth and let her blood”’ 
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ELD ae D 7 
are ue 


“Fair brother Percivale, I die for the healing 
of this lady, so I require you that ye bury me not 
in this country, but as soon as I am dead put me 
in a boat at the next haven, and let me go as 
adventure will lead me; and as soon as ye three 
come to the City of Sarras, there to achieve the 
Hoty GraiL, ye shall find me under a tower 
arrived, and there bury me in the spiritual place; 
for I say you so much, there Galahad shall be 
buried, and ye also, in the same place.”’ 

Then Percivale understood these words, and 
granted it her, weeping. And then said a voice : 
“LORDS AND FELLOWS, TO-MORROW AT THE HOUR 
OF PRIME YE THREE SHALL DEPART EVERY EACH 
FROM OTHER, TILL THE ADVENTURE BRING YOU TO 
THE MAIMED KING.”’ 

Then asked she her Saviour; and as soon as she 
had received it the soul departed from the body. 
So the same day was the lady healed, when she 
was anointed withal. Then Sir Percivale made 
a letter of all that she had holpen them as in 
strange adventures, and put it in her right hand, 
and so laid her in a barge, and covered it with 
black silk; and so the wind arose, and drove the 
barge from the land, and all knights beheld it till 
it was out of their sight. 

Then they drew all to the castle, and so forth- 
with there fell a sudden tempest and thunder, 
lightning, and rain, as all the earth would have 
broken. So half the castle turned up so down. 
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The wounded So it passed evensong or the tempest was ceased. 
knight. Then they saw afore them a knight armed and 
wounded hard in the body and in the head, that 
said: “O God, succour me for now it is need.’’ 
After this knight came another knight and a 
dwarf, which cried to them afar : “Stand, ye may 
not escape.’’ Then the wounded knight held up 
his hands to God that.he should not die in such 
tribulation. 
“Truly,’’ said Galahad, “I shall succour him 
for His sake that he calleth upon.’’ 
“Sir,’’ said Bors, “I shall do it, for it is not 
for you, for he is but one knight.’’ 
“Sir,’’ said he, “I grant.”’ 
So Sir Bors took his horse, and commended him 
to God, and rode after, to rescue the wounded 
knight. 


how turn we to the two fellows, 


bow Galabad and Percivale found in a castle 
many tombs of maidens that bad bled to 


death. 
‘i a) AW saith the story that all night 
Kid ) Galahad and Percivale were in a 
SM), chapel in their prayers, for to save 
Sir Bors. So on the morrow they 
‘dressed them in their harness 
toward the castle, to wit what was fallen of them 
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in 


therein. And when they came there they found ‘The chapel of 
neither man nor woman that he ne was dead by the martyred 
the vengeance of Our Lord. With that they heard usec! 
a voice that said : 
“THIS VENGEANCE IS FOR BLOOD SHEDDING OF 
MAIDENS.’ 
Also they found at end of the chapel a church- 
yard, and therein might they see a three score 
fair tombs, and that place was so fair and so 
delectable that it seemed them there had been 
none tempest, for there lay the bodies of all the 
good maidens which were martyred for the sick 
lady’s sake. Also they found the names of every 
each, and of what blood they were come, and all 
were of kings’ blood, and twelve of them were 
kings’ daughters. Then they departed and went 
into a forest. 
“Now, ’’ said Percivale unto Galahad, “we must 
depart, so pray we Our Lord that we may meet 
together in short time.”’ 
Then they did off their helms and kissed 
together, and wept at their departing. 
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tbow Sir DLauncelot entered into the sbip 
where Sir Percivale’s sister lap dead, and 
how eg met with Sir Galabad, bis son. 


iS" him down and slept, and took the 
adventure that God would send him. So when he 
was asleep there came a vision unto him and said : 
“TLAUNCELOT, ARISE UP AND TAKE THINE ARMOUR, 
AND ENTER INTO THE FIRST SHIP THAT THOU SHALT 
rinD.’’ And when he heard these words he start 
up and saw great clereness about him. And then 
he lift up his hand and blessed him, and so took 
his arms and made him ready; and so by adventure 
he came by a strand, and found a ship the which 
was without sail or oar. And as soon as he was 
within the ship there he felt the most sweetness 
that ever he felt, and he was fulfilled with all 
thing that he thought on or desired. Then he 
said : 

“Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, I wot not in 
what joy I am, for this joy passeth all earthly 
joys that ever I was in.”’ 

And so in this joy he laid him down to the 
ship’s board, and slept till day. And when he 
awoke he found there a fair bed, and therein 
lying a gentlewoman dead, the which was Sir 
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Percivale’s sister. And as Launcelot devised* 
her, he espied in her right hand a writ, the which 
he read, the which told him all the adventures 
that ye have heard tofore, and of what lineage 
she was come. So with this gentlewoman Sir 
Launcelot was a month and more. If ye would 
ask how he lived, He that fed the people of Israel 
with manna in the desert, so was he fed; for every 
day when he had said his prayers he was sustained 
with the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

So on a night he went to play him by the water 
side, for he was somewhat weary of the ship. 
And then he listened and heard an horse come, 
and one riding upon him. And when he came 
nigh he seemed a knight. And so he let him pass, 
and went thereas the ship was; and there he alit, 
and took the saddle and the bridle and put the 
horse from him, and went into the ship. 

And then Launcelot dressed unto him, and 
said: “Ye be welcome.”’ 

And he answered and saluted him again, and 
asked him : 

“What is your name? for much my heart giveth 
unto you.”’ 

“Truly,’’ said he, “my name is Launcelot du 
Lake.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “then be ye welcome, for ye were 
the beginner of me in this world.”’ 

“Ah,’’ said he, “are ye Galahad ?”’ 

“Yea, forsooth,’’ said he; and so he kneeled 
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down and asked him his blessing, and after took 
off his helm and kissed him. 

And there was great joy between them, for 
there is no tongue can tell the joy that they made 
either of other, and many a friendly word spoken 
between, as kin would, the which is no need here 
to be rehearsed. And there every each told other 
of their adventures and marvels that were befallen 
to them in many journeys sith that they departed 
from the court. 

Anon, as Galahad saw the gentlewoman dead 
in the bed, he knew her well enough, and told 
great worship of her, that she was the best maid 
living, and it was great pity of her death. But 
when Launcelot heard how the marvellous sword 
was gotten, and who made it, and all the marvels 
rehearsed afore, then he prayed Galahad, his son, 
that he would show him the sword, and so he did; 
and anon he kissed the pommel, and the hilt, and 
the scabbard. 

“Truly,’’ said Launcelot, “never erst knew I 
of so high adventures done, and so marvellous 
and strange.’’ 

So dwelt Launcelot and Galahad within that 
ship half a year, and served God daily and nightly 
with all their power; and often they arrived in 
isles far from folk, where there repaired none 
but wild beasts, and there they found many 
strange adventures and perilous, which they 
brought to an end; but for those adventures were 
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with wild beasts, and not in the quest of the Galahad 
SANGREAL, therefore the tale maketh here no departs from 
mention thereof, for it would be too long to tell the ship. 

of all those adventures that befell them. 


thow a knigbt brougbt unto Sir Galahad a 
horse, and bad bim come from bis father, 
Sir Launcelot. 

g=ug O after, on a Monday, it befell that 

\ aV they arrived in the edge of a forest 
: tofore a cross; and then saw they a 
knight armed all in white, and was 

richly horsed, and led in his right 
hand a white horse; and so he came to the ship, 
and saluted the two knights on the High Lord’s 
behalf, and said : 

“Galahad, sir, ye have been long enough with 
your father, come out of the ship, and start upon 
this horse, and go where the adventures shall lead 
thee in the quest of the SANGREAL.”’ 

Then he went to his father and kissed him 
sweetly, and said : 

“Fair sweet father, I wot not when I shall see 
you more till I see the body of Jesu Christ.”’ 

“TI pray you,’’ said Launcelot, “pray ye to the 
High Father that He hold me in His service.’’ 

And so he took his horse, and there they heard 
a voice that said: “THINK FOR TO DO WELL, FOR 
THE ONE SHALL NEVER SEE THE OTHER BEFORE THE 
DREADFUL DAY OF DOOM.”’ 
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“Now, son Galahad,’’ said Launcelot, “since 
we shall depart, and never see other, I pray to 
the High Father to conserve me and you both.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “no prayer availeth so 
much as yours.’’ And therewith Galahad entered 
into the forest. 

And the wind arose, and drove Launcelot more 
than a month throughout the sea, where he slept 
but little, but prayed to God that he might see 
some tidings of the SANGREAL. So it befell on a 
night, at midnight, he arrived afore a castle, on 
the back side, which was rich and fair, and there 
was a postern opened toward the sea, and was 
open without any keeping, save two lions kept 
the entry; and the moon shone clear. Anon Sir 
Launcelot heard a voice that said. “LAUNCELOT, 
GO OUT OF THIS SHIP AND ENTER INTO THE CASTLE, 
WHERE THOU SHALT SEE A GREAT PART OF THY 
DESIRE.’’ Then he ran to his arms, and so armed 
him, and so went to the gate and saw the lions. 
Then set he hand to his sword and drew it. Then 
there came a dwarf suddenly, and smote him on 
the arm so sore that the sword fell out of his 
hand. Then heard he a voice say: “O MAN OF 
EVIL FAITH AND POOR BELIEF, WHEREFORE TROWEST 
THOU MORE ON THY HARNESS THAN IN THY MAKER, 
FOR HE MIGHT MORE AVAIL THEE THAN THINE 
ARMOUR, IN WHOSE SERVICE THAT THOU ART SET.’’ 
Then said Launcelot : 

“Fair Father Jesu Christ, I thank thee of Thy 
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great mercy that Thou reprovest me of my Launcelot 

misdeed ; as I well that ye hold me for your nears the end 

evn of his quest. 
Then took he again his sword and put it up in 

his sheath, and made a cross in his forehead, and 

came to the lions, and they made semblant to do 

him harm. Notwithstanding he passed by them 

without hurt, and entered into the castle to the 

chief fortress, and there were they all at rest. 

Then Launcelot entered in so armed, for he found 

no gate nor door but it was open. And at the 

last he found a chamber whereof the door was 

shut, and he set his hand thereto to have opened 

it, but he might not. 


tow Sir Launcelot was afore the door of 
the chamber wherein the tholp Sangreal 
was, 


coe ») HEN he enforced him mickle to undo 
ee the door. Then he listened and 
( 


4} 


‘J 4) heard a voice which sang so sweetly 
AP, that it seemed none earthly thing; 
mew and him thought the voice said: 
“(JOY AND HONOUR BE TO THE FATHER OF HEAVEN.”’ 
Then Launcelot kneeled down tofore the chamber, 
for well wist he that there was the SANGREAL 
within that chamber. Then said he: 
“Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, if ever I did 
thing that pleased Thee, Lord for Thy pity ne 
have me not in despite for my sins done aforetime, 
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and that Thou show me something of that I seek.”’ 

And with that he saw the chamber door. open, 
and there came out a great clereness, that the 
house was as bright as all the torches of the world 
had been there. So came he to the chamber door, 
and would have entered. And anon a voice said 
tohim: “Fier, LAUNCELOT, AND ENTER NOT, FOR 
THOU OUGHTEST NOT TO DO IT; AND IF THOU ENTER 
THOU SHALT FORETHINK* 17.’’ Then he withdrew 
him aback right heavy. Then looked he up in the 
middes of the chamber, and saw a table of silver, 
and the HOLY VESSEL, covered with red samite, 
and many angels about it, whereof one held a 
candle of wax brennying, and the other held a 
cross, and the ornaments of an altar. And before 
the HOLY VESSEL he saw a good man clothed as a 
priest. And it seemed that he was at the sacring 
of the mass. And it seemed to Launcelot that 
above the priest’s hands were three men, whereof 
the two put the youngest by likeness between the 
priest’s hands; and so he lift it up right high, 
and it seemed to show so to the people. And then 
Launcelot marvelled not a little, for him thought 
the priest was so greatly charged of the figure that 
him seemed that he should fall to the earth. And 
when he saw none about him that would help him, 
then came he to the door a great pace, and said : 

“Fair Father Jesu Christ, ne take it for no sin 
though I help the good man which hath great need 
of help.”’ 
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Right so entered he into the chamber, and came 
toward the table of silver; and when he came nigh 
he felt a breath, that him thought it was inter- 
meddled with fire, which smote him so sore in the 
visage that him thought it brent his visage; and 
therewith he fell to the earth, and had no power 
to arise, as he that was so araged, that had lost 
the power of his body, and his hearing, and his 
seeing. Then felt he many hands about him, 
which took him up and bare him out of the 
chamber door, without any amending of his 
swoon, and left him there, seeming dead to all 
people. 

So upon the morrow when it was fair day they 
within were arisen, and found Launcelot lying 
afore the chamber door. All they marvelled how 
that he came in, and so they looked upon him, and 
felt his pulse to wit whether there were any life 
in him, and so they found life in him, but he 
might not stand nor stir no member that he had. 
And so they took him by every part of the body, 
and bare him into a chamber, and laid him in a 
rich bed, far from all folk; and so he lay four 
days. Then the one said he was on live, and the 
other said : “Nay.”’ 

“In the name of God,”’ said an old man, “for I 
do you verily to wit he is not dead, but he is so 
full of life as the mightiest of you all; and there- 
fore I counsel you that he be well kept till God 
send him life again.”’ 
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how Sir Launcelot lay four and twenty ays 
and as many nigbts as a dead man, and 
other divers matters. 
| wan N such manner they kept Launcelot 
four and twenty days and all so* 
many nights, that ever he lay still as 


poN day befell hint after midday ‘te he 
opted his eyes. And when he saw folk he made 
great sorrow, and said : 

“Why have ye awaked me, for I was more at 
ease than I am now. O Jesu Christ, who might 
be so blessed that might see openly thy great 
marvels of secretness there where no sinner may 
bel? 

“What have ye seen ?’’ said they about him. 

“I have seen,’’ said*he, “so great marvels that 
no tongue may tell, and more than any heart can 
think, and had not my son been here afore me I 
had seen much more.’’ 

Then they told him how he had lain there four 
and twenty days and nights. Then him thought 
it was punishment for the four and twenty years 
that he had been a sinner, wherefore Our Lord put 
him in penance four and twenty days and nights. 
Then looked Sir Launcelot afore him, and saw 
the hair* which he had borne nigh a year, for that 
he forethoughtt him right much that he had 
broken his promise unto the hermit, which he had 
avowed to do. 
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Then they asked how it stood with him. 

“Forsooth,’’ said he, “I am whole of body, 
thanked be Our Lord; therefore, sirs, for God’s 
love tell me where I am.”’ 

Then said they all that he was in the castle of 
Carbonek. Therewith came a gentlewoman and 
brought him a shirt of small linen cloth, but he 
changed not there, but took the hair to him again. 

“Sir,’’ said they, “the quest of the SANGREAL 
is achieved now right in you, that never shall ye 
see of the SANGREAL no more than ye have seen.”’ 

“Now I thank God,’’ said Launcelot, “of His 
great mercy of that I have seen, for it sufficeth 
me; for as I suppose no man in this world hath 
lived better than I have done to achieve that I 
have done.”’ 

And therewith he took the hair and clothed him 
in it, and above that he put a linen shirt, and after 
a robe of scarlet, fresh and new. And when he 
was so arrayed they marvelled all, for they knew 
him that he was Launcelot, the good knight. And 
then they said all: 

“O my lord Sir Launcelot, be that ye?”’ 

And he said: “Truly I am he.”’ 

Then came word to King Pelles that the knight 
that had lain so long dead was Sir Launcelot. 
Then was the king right glad, and went to see 
him. And when Launcelot saw him come he 
dressed him against him, and there made the king 
great joy of him. And there the king told him 
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tidings that his fair daughter was dead. Then 
Launcelot was right heavy of it, and said : 

“Sir, me forthinketh of the death of your 
daughter, for she was a full fair lady, fresh and 
young. And well I wot she bare the best knight 
that is now on earth, or that ever was sith God 
was born.”’ 

So the king held him there four days, and on 
the morrow he took his leave at King Pelles and 
at all the fellowship, and thanked them of their* 
great labour. Right so as they sat at their dinner 
in the chief hall, t then was [it | so befall that the 
SANGREAL had fulfilled the tables with all manner 
of meats that any heart might think. So as they 
sat they saw all the doors and the windows of the 
place were shut without man’s hand, whereof they 
were all abashed, and none wist what todo. And 
then it happed suddenly a knight came to the 
chief door and knocked, and cried: “Undo the 
door.’’ But they would not. And ever he cried : 
“Undo’’; but they would not. And at last it 
annoyed them so much that the king himself arose 
and came to a window there where the knight 
called. Then he said : 

“Sir knight, ye shall not enter at this time 
while the SANGREAL is here, and therefore go into 
another ; for certes ye be none of the knights of the 
quest, but one of them which hath served the 
fiend, and hast left the service of Our Lord.”’ 
And he was passing wroth at the king’s words. 
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“Sir knight,’’ said the king, “since ye would so 
fain enter, say me of what country ye be.’’ 

“Sir,’’ said he, “I am of the realm of Logris, 
and my name is Ector de Maris, and brother unto 
my lord, Sir Launcelot.’’ 

“In the name of God,’’ said the king, “me 
forthinketh of that I have said, for your brother 
is here within.’’ 

And when Ector de Maris understood that his 
brother was there, for he was the man in the world 
that he most dread and loved, and then he said : 

“Ah God, now doubleth my sorrow and shame. 
Full truly said the good man of the hill unto 
Gawaine and to me of our dreams.’’ 

Then went he out of the court as fast as his 
horse might, and so throughout the castle. 


bow Sir Launcelot returned towards Logris, 
and of other adventures which be saw in 
the war. 


that he ae not what to do. So 
Sir Launcelot departed, and took 
his arms, and said he would go see the realm of 
Logris, “which I have not seen in a twelve 
months.’’ And therewith commended the king 
to God, and so rode through many realms. 
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And at the last he came to a white abbey, and 
there they made him ‘that night great cheer; 
and on the morn he arose and heard mass. And 
afore an altar he found a rich tomb, which was 
newly made; and then he took heed, and saw the 
sides written with gold which said: HERE LIETH 
King BAGDEMAGUS OF GORE, WHICH KING 
ARTHUR’S NEPHEW SLEW; AND NAMED HIM, SIR 
GAWAINE. Then was not he a little sorry, for 
Launcelot loved him much more than any other, 
and had it been any other than Gawaine he should 
not have escaped from death to life; and said to 
himself : “Ah Lord God, this is a great hurt unto 
King Arthur’s court, the loss of such a man.”’ 

And then he departed and came to the abbey 
where Galahad did the adventure of the tombs, 
and won the white shield with the red cross; and 
there had he great cheer all that night. And on 
the morn he turned unto Camelot, where he found 
King Arthur and the queen. But many of the 
knights of the Round Table were slain and 
destroyed, more than half. And so there* were 
come home Ector, Gawaine, and Lionel, and 
many other that need not to be rehearsed. 

And all the court was passing glad of Sir 
Launcelot, and the king asked him many tidings 
of his son Galahad. And there Launcelot told 
the king of his adventures that had befallen him 
since he departed. And also he told him of the 
adventures of Galahad, Percivale, and Bors, 
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which that he knew by the letter of the dead 
damosel, and as Galahad had told him. 

“Now God would,’’ said the king, “that they 
were all three here.’’ 

“That shall never be,’’ said Launcelot, “for two 
of them shall ye never see, but one of them shall 
come again.”’ 


Tow leave we this story and 
speak of Galahad. 


how Galabad came to king AMordrains, and 


many journeys in vain. And at the 
last he came to the Abbey where 
King Mordrains was, and when he 
heard that, he thought he would 
abide to see him. And upon the morn, when he 
had heard mass, Galahad came unto King 
Mordrains,* and anon the king saw him, the 
which had lain blind of long time. And then he 
dressed him against him, and said: 

“Galahad, the servant of Jesu Christ, whose 
coming I have abiden so long! Now embrace me 
and let me rest on thy breast, so that I may rest 
between thine arms, for thou art a clene virgin 
above all knights, as the flower of the lily in whom 
virginity is signified, and thou art the rose the 
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which is the flower of all good virtue, and in 
colour of fire. For the fire of the Holy Ghost is 
taken so in thee that my flesh which was all dead 
of oldness is become young again.”’ 

Whent Galahad heard his words, then he 
embraced him and all his body. 

Then said he: _ 

“Fair Lord Jesu Christ, now I have my will. 
Now I require thee, in this point that I am in, 
thou come and visit me.”’ 

And anon Our Lord heard his prayer: there- 
with the soul departed from the body. 

And then Galahad put him in the earth as a 
king ought to be, and so departed and so came 
into a perilous forest where he found the well the 
which boiled with great waves, as the tale telleth 
tofore. And as soon as Galahad set his hand 
thereto it ceased, so that it brent no more, and 
the heat departed. For that it brent it was a sign 
of lechery, the which was that time much used. 
But that heat might not abide his pure virginity. 
And this was taken in the country for a miracle. 
And so ever after was it called “Galahad’s* 
well.’’ 

Then by adventure he came into the country of 
Gore, and into the Abbey where Launcelot had 
been toforehand, and found the tomb of King 
Bagdemagus, but he [that] was founder thereof 
[was] Joseph of Aramathie’s son; and the tomb 
of Nacient where Launcelot had failed. Then 
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he looked into a croft under the minster, and there 
he saw a tomb which brent full marvellously. 
Then asked he the brethren what it was. 

“Sir,’’ said they, “a marvellous adventure that 
may not be brought unto none end but by him 
that passeth of bounty and of knighthood all them 
of the Round Table.’’ 

“I would,’’ said Galahad, “that ye would lead 
me thereto.”’ 

“Gladly,’’ said they, and so led him to a cave. 
And he went down upon greses* and came nigh 
the tomb. And then the flaming failed, and the 
fire staunched, the which many a day- had been 
great. Then came there a voice that said: 
“MUCH ARE YE BEHOLDEN TO THANK OuR LORD, THE 
WHICH HATH GIVEN YOU A GOOD HOUR, THAT YE MAY 
DRAW OUT THE SOULS OF EARTHLY PAIN, AND TO PUT 
THEM INTO THE JOYS OF PARADISE. I AM OF YOUR 
KINDRED, THE WHICH HAVE DWELLED IN THIS HEAT 
THIS THREE HUNDRED WINTER AND FOUR AND FIFTY 
TO BE PURGED OF THE SIN THAT I DID AGAINST 
JOSEPH OF ARAMATHIE.”’ Then Galahad took the 
body in his arms and bare it into the minster. 
And that night lay Galahad in the abbey; and on 
the morn he gave him service, and put him in the 
earth afore the high altar. 
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tow Sir Percivale and Sir Bors met with 
Sir Galabad, and bow they came to the 


commended the brethren to God; 
S§} and so he rode five days till that 
We Ss m he came to the maimed king. And 

LD ever followed Percivale the five 
days, asking where he had been; and so one told 
him how the adventures of Logris were achieved. 

So on a day it befell that they came out of a 
great forest, and there they met at traverse with 
Sir Bors, the which rode alone. It is none need 
to tell if they were glad; and them he saluted, 
and they yielded him honour and good adventure, 
and every each told other. Then said Bors: 

“It is more than a year and a half that I ne 
lay ten times where men dwelled, but in wild 
forests and in mountains, but God was ever my 
comfort.’’ 

Then rode they a great while till that they came 
to the castle of Carbonek. And when they were 
entered within the castle King Pelles knew them; 
then there was great joy, for they wist well by 
their coming that they had fulfilled the quest of 
the SANGREAL, Then Elyazar, King Pelles’ son, 
brought tofore them the broken sword wherewith 
King Pelles* was stricken through the thigh. 


\ 


*“Joseph” in original. Moreover King Pelles was smitten 
with a spear (see page 149). 
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Then Bors set his hand thereto, if that he might 
have soldered it again; but it would not be. Then 
he took it to Percivale, but he had no more power 
thereto than he. 

“Now have ye it again,’’ said Percivale to 
Galahad, “for an it be ever achieved by any bodily 
man ye must do it.’’ And then he took the pieces 
and set them together, and they seemed that they 
had never been broken, and as well as it had been 
first forged. 

And when they within espied that the adventure 
of the sword was achieved, then they gave the 
sword to Bors, for it might not be better set; for 
he was a good knight and a worthy man. Anda 
little afore even the sword arose great and 
marvellous, and was full of great heat that many 
men fell for dread. And anon alit a voice among 
them, and said: “THEY THAT OUGHT NOT TO SIT AT 
THE TABLE OF JESU CHRIST ARISE, FOR NOW SHALL 
VERY* KNIGHTS BE FED.’’ So they went thence, all 
save King Pelles and Elyazar, his son, the which 
were holy men, and a maid which was his niece; 
and so these three fellows and they three were 
there, no more. 

Anon they saw knights all armed come in at 
the hall door, and did off their helms and their 
arms, and said unto Galahad : 

“Sir, we have hied right much for to be with 
you at this table where the holy meat shall be 
departed*.”’ 
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Then said he: “Ye be welcome, but of whence 
be ye?”’ 

So three of them said they were of Gaul, and 
other three said they were of Ireland, and the 
other three said they were of Denmark. 

So as they sat thus there came out a bed of tree, 
of a chamber, the which four gentlewomen 
brought; and in the bed lay a good man sick, and 
a crown of gold upon his head; and there in the 
middes of the place they set him down, and went 
again their way. Then he lift up his head, and 
said : 

“Galahad, Knight, ye be welcome, for much 
have I desired your coming, for in such pain and 
in such anguish I have been long. But now I 
trust to God the term is come that my pain shall 
be allayed, that I shall pass out of this world so as 
it was promised me long ago.”’ 

Therewith a voice said : “THERE BE TWO AMONG 
YOU THAT BE NOT IN THE QUEST OF THE SANGREAL, 
AND THEREFORE DEPART YE.”’ 


bow Galahad and bis fellows were fed of 
the holy Sangreal, and bow Our Lord 
Ep to them, and other things. 


departed. hae therewith all 
=\% beseemed that there came a man, 
‘oy, and four angels, from heaven, 
clothed in likeness of a bishop, 


and had a cross in his hand; and these four angels 
bare him up in a chair, and set him down before 
the table of silver whereupon the SANGREAL was; 
and it seemed that he had in middes of his 
forehead letters the which said: SEE YE HERE 
JOSEPH, THE FIRST BISHOP OF CHRISTENDOM, THE 
SAME WHICH OuR LORD SUCCOURED IN THE CITY OF 
SARRAS IN THE SPIRITUAL PLACE. Then the knights 
marvelled, for that bishop was dead more than 
three hundred year tofore. 

“O knights,’’ said he, “marvel not, for I was 
sometime an earthly man.”’ 

With that they heard the chamber door open, 
and there they saw angels; and two bare candles 
of wax, and the third a towel, and the fourth a 
spear which bled marvellously, that three drops 
fell within a box which he held with [his] other 
hand. And they set the candles upon the table, 
and the third the towel upon the vessel, and the 
fourth the holy spear even upright upon the vessel. 
And then the bishop made semblant as though he 
would have gone to the sacring of the mass. And 
then he took an ubblye* which was made in 
likeness of bread. And at the lifting up there 
came a figure in likeness of a child, and the visage 
was as red and as bright as any fire, and smote 
himself into the bread, so that they all saw it that 
the bread was formed of a fleshly man; and then 
he put it into the holy vessel again, and then he 
did that longed to a priest to do toa mass. And 
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then he went to Galahad and kissed him, and bad 
him go and kiss his fellows : and so he did anon. 

‘“Now,’’ said he, “servants of Jesu Christ, ye 
shall be fed afore this table with sweet meats that 
never knights tasted.’? And when he had said, 
he vanished away. 

And they set them at the table in great dread, 
and made their prayers. Then looked they and 
saw a Man come out of the holy vessel, that had 
all the signs of the passion of Jesu Christ, 
bleeding all openly, and said : 

“My KNIGHTS, AND MY SERVANTS, AND MY TRUE 
CHILDREN, WHICH BE COME OUT OF DEADLY LIFE 
INTO SPIRITUAL LIFE, | WILL NOW NO LONGER HIDE 
ME FROM YOU, BUT YE SHALL SEE NOW A PART OF 
MY SECRETS AND OF MY HIDDEN THINGS : NOW HOLD 
AND RECEIVE THE HIGH MEAT WHICH YE HAVE SO 
MUCH DESIRED.’ 

Then took He himself the HOLY VESSEL and 
came to Galahad; and he kneeled down, and there 
he received his Saviour, and after him so received 
all his fellows; and they thought it so sweet that 
it was marvellous to tell. Then said He to 
Galahad : 

“SON, WOTEST THOU WHAT I HOLD BETWIXT MY 
HANDS ?”’ 

“Nay,’’ said he, “but if ye will tell me ’”’ 

“THIS I8,’’ said He, “THE HOLY DISH WHEREIN 
I ATE THE LAMB ON SHER-THURSDAY. AND. NOW 
HAST THOU SEEN THAT THOU MOST DESIRED TO SEE, 
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“And there, they saw angels, and... a spear which bled marvellously 


BUT YET HAST THOU NOT SEEN IT SO OPENLY AS THOU 
SHALT SEE IT IN THE CITY OF SARRAS IN THE 
SPIRITUAL PLACE. THEREFORE THOU MUST GO 
HENCE AND BEAR WITH THEE THIS HOLY VESSEL; 
FOR THIS NIGHT IT SHALL DEPART FROM THE REALM 
oF LOGRIS, THAT IT SHALL NEVER BE SEEN MORE 
HERE. AND WOTEST THOU WHEREFORE? FoR HE 
IS NOT SERVED NOR WORSHIPPED TO HIS RIGHT BY 
THEM OF THIS LAND, FOR THEY BE TURNED TO EVIL 
LIVING; THEREFORE I SHALL DISHERIT THEM OF THE 
HONOUR WHICH | HAVE DONE THEM. AND THERE- 
FORE GO YE THREE TO-MORROW UNTO THE SEA, 
WHERE YE SHALL FIND YOUR SHIP READY, AND WITH 
YOU TAKE THE SWORD WITH THE STRANGE GIRDLES, 
AND NO MORE WITH YOU BUT SIR PERCIVALE AND 
Sir Bors. Auso I WILL THAT YE TAKE WITH YOU 
OF THE BLOOD OF THIS SPEAR FOR TO ANOINT THE 
MAIMED KING, BOTH HIS LEGS AND ALL HIS BODY, 
AND HE SHALL HAVE HIS HEALTH.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Galahad, “why shall not these other 
fellows go with us?”’ 

“FOR THIS CAUSE: FOR RIGHT AS I DEPARTED MY 
APOSTLES ONE HERE AND ANOTHER THERE, SO [ WILL 
THAT YE DEPART; AND TWO OF YOU SHALL DIE IN MY 
SERVICE, BUT ONE OF YOU SHALL COME AGAIN AND 
TELL TIDINGS.’ 

Then gave He them His blessing and vanished 
away. 
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The knights 
are bidden go 
to the city of 
Sarras. 


*7.e. except. 


bow Galahad anointed with the blood of 
the spear the maimed king, and other 
adventures. 


<a, ND Galahad went anon to the spear 
® which lay upon the table, and 
touched the blood with his fingers, 
, and came after to the maimed king 
and anointed his legs. And there- 
with he clothed him anon, and start upon his feet 
out of his bed as an whole man, and thanked Our 
Lord that He had healed him. And that was not 
to the worldward, for anon he yielded him to a 
place of religion of white monks, and was a full 
holy man. 

That same night about midnight came a voice 
among them which said : 

‘““My SONS AND NOT MY CHIEF SONS, MY FRIENDS 
AND NOT MY WARRIORS, GO YE HENCE WHERE YE 
HOPE BEST TO DO AND AS I BAD You.”’ 

“Ah, thanked be Thou, Lord, that Thou wilt 
vouchsafe to call us, Thy sinners. Now may we 
well prove that we have not lost our pains.’’ And 
anon in all haste they took their harness and 
departed, but* the three knights of Gaul, one of 
them hight Claudine, King Claudas’ son, and the 
other two were great gentlemen. 

Then prayed Galahad to every each of them, 
that if they come to King Arthur’s court that 
they should “salute my lord, Sir Launcelot, my 
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father,’’ and of them of the Round Table; and 
prayed them if that they came on that part that 
they should not forget it. 

Right so departed Galahad, Percivale and Bors 
with him; and so they rode three days, and then 
they came to a rivage, and found the ship whereof 
the tale speaketh of tofore. And when they came 
to the board they found in the middes the table of 
silver which they had left with the maimed king, 
and the SANGREAL which was covered with red 
samite. Then were they glad to have such things 
in their fellowship; and so they entered and made 
great reverence thereto; and Galahad fell in his 
prayer long time to Our Lord, that at what time 
he asked, that he should pass out of this world. 
So much he prayed till a voice said to him: 
“GALAHAD, THOU SHALT HAVE THY REQUEST; AND 
WHEN THOU ASKEST THE DEATH OF THY BODY THOU 
SHALT HAVE IT, AND THEN SHALT THOU FIND THE 
LIFE OF THE SOUL.”’ 

Percivale heard this, and prayed him, of 
fellowship that was between them, to tell him 
wherefore he asked such things. 

“That shall I tell you,’’ said Galahad. ‘The 
other day when we saw a part of the adventures 
of the SANGREAL I was in such a joy of heart, that 
I trow never man was that was earthly. And 
therefore I wot well, when my body is dead my 
soul shall be in great joy to see the blessed Trinity 
every day, and the Majesty of Our Lord, Jesu 
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Galahad, 
Percivale, 
and Bors 
depart. 


They come to 
the city of 
Sarras. 


* Gave. 


““Marvels’’ 
(merueyls) in 
original. 


So long were they in the ship that they said to 
Galahad : “Sir, in this bed ought ye to lie, for so 
saith the scripture.’’ And so he laid him down 
and slept a great while; and when he awaked he 
looked afore him and saw the city of Sarras. And 
as they would have landed they saw the ship 
wherein Percivale had put his sister in. 

“Truly,’’ said Percivale, “in the name of God, 
well hath my sister holden us covenant.”’ 

Then took they out of the ship the table of 
silver, and he took* it to Percivale and to Bors, 
to go tofore, and Galahad came behind. And 
right so they went to the city, and at the gate of 
the city they saw an old man crooked. Then 
Galahad called him and bad him help to bear this 
heavy thing. 

“Truly,’’ said the old man, “it is ten year ago 
that I might not go but with crutches.”’ 

“Care thou not,’’ said Galahad, “and arise up 
and shew thy good will.’’ 

And so he essayed, and found himself as whole 
as ever he was. Then ran he to the table, and 
took one part against Galahad. And anon arose 
there great noise in the city, that a cripple was 
made whole by knights marvellous* that entered 
into the city. | 

Then anon after, the three knights went to the 
water, and brought up into the palace Percivale’s 
sister, and buried her as richly as a king’s 
daughter ought to be. 
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And when the king of the city, which was 
cleped Estorause, saw the fellowship, he asked 
them of whence they were, and what thing it was 
that they had brought upon the table of silver. 
And they told him the truth of the SancrzAt, 
and the power which that God had set there. 
Then the king was a tyrant, and was come of the 
line of paynims, and took them and put them in 
prison in a deep hole. 


how thep were fed with the Sangreal while 
they were in prison, and bow Galabad was 


Lord sent them the SanGreat, 
through whose grace they were 
always fulfilled while that they 

B28 were in prison. So at the year’s 
end it befel that this King Estorause lay sick, 
and felt that he should die. Then he sent for the 
three knights, and they came afore him; and he 
cried them mercy of that he had done to them, 
and they forgave it him goodly; and he died anon. 

When the king was dead all the city was 
dismayed, and wist not who might be their king. 
Right so as they were in counsel there came a 
voice among them, and bad them choose the 
youngest knight of them three to be their king : 
“FOR HE SHALL WELL MAINTAIN YOU AND ALL 
yours.’ So they made Galahad king by all the 
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They are cast 
into prison. 


Galahad 
achieves all 
his desire. 


* Covered, 
contained. 


assent of the whole city, and else they would have 
slain him. And when he was come to behold the 
land, he let make above the table of silver a chest 
of gold and of precious stones, that hylled* the 
holy vessel. And every day early the three fellows 
would come afore it, and make their prayers. 

Now at the year’s end, and the self day after 
Galahad had borne the crown of gold, he arose 
up early and his fellows, and came to the palace, 
and saw tofore them the HOLY VESSEL, and a man 
kneeling on his knees in likeness of a bishop, that 
had about him a great fellowship of angels as it 
had been Jesu Christ himself; and then he arose 
and began a mass of Our Lady. And when he 
came to the sacrament of the mass, and had done, 
anon he called Galahad, and said to him: 

“Come forth the servant of Jesu Christ, and 
thou shalt see that thou hast much desired to see.”’ 

And then he began to tremble right hard when 
the deadly flesh began to behold the spiritual 
things. Then he held up his hands toward 
heaven and said : 

“Lord, I thank thee, for now I see that that 
hath been my desire many a day. Now, blessed 
Lord, would I not longer live, if it might please 
thee, Lord.’’ 

And therewith the good man took Our Lord’s 
body betwixt his hands, and proffered it to 
Galahad, and he received it right gladly and 
meekly. 
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“Now wotest thou what I am?’ said the good 
man. 

‘Nay,’ said Galahad. 

“I am Joseph of Aramathie, the which Our 
Lord hath sent here to thee to bear thee fellow- 
ship; and wotest thou wherefore that he hath 
sent me more than any other? For thou hast 
resembled [me] in two things; in that thou hast 
seen the marvels of the SANGREAL, in that thou 
hast been a clene maiden, as I have been and am.”’ 

And when he had said these words Galahad 
went to Percivale and kissed him, and commended 
him to God; and so he went to Sir Bors and kissed 
him, and commended him to God, and said : 

“Fair lord, salute me to my lord, Sir Launcelot, 
my father, and as soon as ye see him, bid him 
remember of this unstable world.’’ 

And therewith he kneeled down tofore the table 
and made his prayers. And then suddenly his 
soul departed to Jesu Christ, and a great 
multitude of angels bare his soul up to heaven, 
that the two fellows might well behold it. Also 
the two fellows saw come from heaven an hand, 
but they saw not the body. And then it came 
right to the VEssEL, and took it and the spear, 
and so bare it up to heaven. 

Sithen was there never man so hardy to say 
that he had seen the SANGREAL. 
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The death of 
Sir Galahad. 


Of the sorrow that Percivale and Bors made 
when Galabad was dead: and of Percivale 
bow be died, and other matters. 

| yl HEN Percivale and Bors saw 
i Galahad dead they made as much 

sorrow as ever did two men. And 


wi? if they had not been good men they 

JX DI might lightly have fallen in despair. 
And the people of the country and of the city 
were right heavy. And then he was buried. 

And as soon as he was buried Sir Percivale 
yielded him to an hermitage out of the city, and 
took a religious clothing. And Bors was alway 
with him, but never changed he his secular 
clothing, for that he purposed him to go again 
into the realm of Logris. Thus a year and two 
months lived Sir Percivale in the hermitage a 
full holy life, and then passed out of this world; 
and Bors let bury him by his sister and by Galahad 
in the spiritualities. 

When Bors saw that he was in so far countries 
as in the parts of Babylon he departed from 
Sarras, and armed him and came to the sea, and 
entered into a ship; and so it befell him in good 
adventure he came into the realm of Logris; and 
he rode so fast till he came to Camelot where the 
king was. And then was there great joy made of 
him in the court, for they weened all he had been 
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dead, forasmuch as he had been so long out of the Bors returns 
country. to Camelot. 
And when they had eaten, the king made great 
clerks to come afore him, that they should 
chronicle of the high adventures of the good 
knights. 
When Bors had told him of the adventures of 
the SANGREAL, such as had befallen him and his 
three fellows, that was Launcelot, Percivale, 
Galahad, and himself, there Launcelot told the 
adventures of the SANGREAL that he had seen. All 
this was made in great books, and put up in 
almeryes* at Salisbury. * Chests. 
And anon Sir Bors said to Sir Launcelot : 
“Galahad, your own son, saluted you by me, 
and after you King Arthur and all the Court, and 
so did Sir Percivale, for I buried them with mine 
own hands in the city of Sarras. Also, Sir 
Launcelot, Galahad prayed you to remember of 
this unsykert world as ye behight him when ye ¢ Unstable. 
were together more than half a year.”’ 
“This is true,’’ said Launcelot; “now I trust to 
God his prayer shall avail me.”’ 
Then Launcelot took Sir Bors in his arms, and 
said : 
“Gentle cousin, ye are right welcome to me, and 
all that ever I may do for you and for yours ye 
shall find my poor body ready at all times, while 
the spirit is in it, and that I promise you 
faithfully, and never to fail. And wit ye well, 
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The end of gentle cousin, Sir Bors, that ye and I will never 
this tale. depart in sunder whilst our lives may last.’’ 
“Sir,’’ said he, “I will as ye will.”’ 


Thus endeth the history of the Sangreal, 
that was briefly drawn out of French 
into English, the which ts a 
story chronicled for one 
of the truest and the 
holiest that is in 
this world. 
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A LIST OF THE OBSOLETE WORDS 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK. 


almeryes, chests, 199 
alygement, alleviation, 133 
assoil, absolve, 54 

avaunt, boast, 128 


benome, to deprive by 
overcoming, 64, 74 


brast, broke, 98 


brent, burnt, 66, 76, 81, 
etc. 


but if, wnless, 26, 71, 129 


bysene, apparelled, 121, 
123 


“chayer,’’ 112 n. 

clean, rich, 46 

clearness, brightness, 161 
defend, forbid, 38 

dele, part, 119 

departed, divided, 187 


devise, recognise, 171 


flemyd, put to flight, 42 
force, consequence, 100 


forthink, repent, 17, 56, 
180, 181, ete. 


ereses, steps, 185 

hete, word, promise, 53 
houseled, shriven, 159 
hylled, covered, 59, 196 
inly, intensely, 65 


jesseraunce, coat of mail, 


14 
journey, day, 164 
keep, heed, 32 
kenne, to give, 51 
long, on account of, 82 
loos, praise, 120 
moue, complaint, 77 
nere, were it not, 110 


neysshe, soft, tender, 53 
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noseling, headlong, 148 
noyous, harmful, 157 


or, before, 5, 8, 31, 129, 
etc. 


perclose, enclosure, 59 
raundon, violence, 113 
refuse, fazl, 29 
rought, recked, 129 
samite, silk, 16 

selar, canopy, 153 
sendel, silk, 9 


sewe, to follow, 34, 41, 58, 
etc. 


siccar, sure, 18 


sprente, sprinkled, 154 


stour, battle, 113 


tamed, impaired, 82 


took, gave, 28, 108, 110, 


140, ete. 
truage, tribute, 40 
ubblye, wafer, 189 
undorn, mid-forenoon, 4 
unhilled, wncovered, 59 
unnethe, scarcely, 3 
unsyker, unstable, 199 


wanhope, 


126 
wood, mad, 64 


wyte, blame, 52 


yede, went, 10, 109, 130, 


136, ete. 


despair, 118, 


eae 


ae 4 
ype 
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